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in its many forms w$ exte as ka^ » iran moves mnl 
imagim^. It is an eKpeHemx through whidi m<rf^ e(^ne8i^>n k 
given to vfhat m^t oth^fwfee remain irmt. It givte stntcttiic to ^en^ 
sation ami invests form fvith feeling. Dance can be ime more way <rfi 
enablii^ a human beii% to command hb powers more fuUy. it is a 
civilizing force. 

DaiKe edticatkm provkks a climate wl^iein ^udents can become 
s^siliye to tl^ir surroundii^, tmderstand otho* praple, e7q>lpre 
ideas, aod develop'a p«dtive feelihg of self-worth* 

Students l^am to work both indepenckntly and with others, to 
extend themselves and their bodies as they experiment with move- 
ment, and t6 take correction without losing self-esteem. In addition 
to gaining dance skill the stucknt experiences problem-solving and 
decision-making. , 

The purpose oi this book is to provide teachers on the seam^ry 
level with ide^~^Lnd guictelii^ for tl^ir use with dance students as 
well as to provide admini^ators with a basic fa^amework for devd- 
oping a dance cyirkuhun/ ^ ' 

It is hoped that th» book will be stimulating to daxKs educators 
and will, encourage them to continue tq fxpand, improve, and re- 
evaluate their daiKe progran^. 

A dance currkulum ^lould provick a variety of niovenrnU cxpe^^ 
reitces in order that tl^ stucfent may develc^ some basic dance skills 
and acquire sound attitude about dance as an art form. * 

It should be able to develop a body that has strn^gth, fleX; 
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ibility; foqidinatic^^ ami babnce sm wdl as 1% imm lespofis^, 
artkmlat^, am^i^tsitive t6 ^pi^, lime, and «^rgy. 

A stuc^ mth (kme e^qsoieiure wiD bec(^ 
ing attributeb: • , 

2. Dams ^ it rekled Ip art ic»tm. 
3« A kiKsWkdge ol mi^ ami riiythmic fi^^ 
4. An ^mity to rtspwd to a.b^, teeapo, cw ]mbe, and to cmte 
riiythmkr n^iiwment patt^m^. ^ . ^ 
<rf ^ cTMtiv^ aHHtics ol 9ttes. ^ 
[af)I»'^diAion erf tl« M^t^k valu^ <rf dam^ ~~ 
An^ar^W erf ^ fai^pc^timoe of cm^ixii^ t^ participate in 
activity. ^ 

8. An un demanchmt of the dose relationship, erf daiux and tl^ 
, nistoxy erf man. 

9. Prop^ be>dy afignmaft and tli^ prindptes <rf ^ficicsit move- 
tmnt. . • * 

, 10. An.£q)preciati[^ ^ ^ value erf eiamx as at^rfonnii^ art. 

11 . The ability to madce critie^ fudgn^n^ abemt dance. 

12. An ii»:fea^ awam^ erf ihe eqnessive potai^ erf move- 
ment. , 

* llife gubie cfeo neyt p«nr^ a set pragie^^ 
curriculum content for specific gracfe k^ls. The ideas, ^ti^tto and 
guide!iiies«are presented in ^ch a way that 'teachers can ad^ them 
to their own unk{i^ te^rhing ^t^tioi». " . ^ 

Chapters J through 5 cover the broad range of dance materials 
wliich stiv^^s could experience throughout tteir secondary eehic^ 
tion. This publication includes basic i<kas, presents iK>tential values, 
offers guidelines with suggestions for activities, ami lists recom- 
nwnde^llnfe and records. Teachers may choo^ that matoial which 
will ftnprove or enhance their teaching^nd ^t meet the needs of 
their stucfent&. ' 

The comprehensive school curricdfum should proviek i balance^ 
between academic and artistic experiences. Educators on ail levels, 
deeply concerned with the developmei^ of individual potential, are 
beginning to agree thai dance should bb a part of the studmts' educa- 
tional experience. Many schools throughout the country offer dance 
as an integral part of the curriculym: i.e., dance as a subfect area in | 
the fine arts de{^artment, dance as a part of the physical education 
curriculum, and/or dance as it relates to da^oom activities. The 
materials in this work have been compiled 47y tethers employed in 
such sitMations tiiroughounthe country. 

The fJational Danc^A^>datioi?^irms its dedication to soiukI 
educational t|ieory and practice and to the belief that dance can 
make significant contributions in the educational experience for 
^udenis of all ages. 

■ t ' • » « • 

^ ' ) Jeannette Hypes 

]f Editor 



The dance teoqlier should mov^t btto composition 
as soon as &ich student has had an oppo^nit^jo 
recognize and explore the elements of mo'oenmit. 




Chapter 1. 'EimENTS OF MbVEMEf^f 



are 



Scmie the values to be gaimd by $tu- 
cfaits from umfemaiKiii^ t}% etemnts ctf 
moveo^t indtide: 

y IxKTSd^ awaraiess of thaexpi^ 
»v4 ^otsttial of movemait. 

2. Appredation for both'tn^ own 
work and the wo}^ of *ot}%r«. . 

3. Greater confufence ^ they develop * 
awareness <rf wh^t fheir* bodtes 
callable ctf cb>ing. » 

4. Reduce inhibitions, ther^jr en- 
abling ajnore confident a^qnoach to 
creative esqploration. * 

5. He^toied ability to critid^ con- 
slructi vely other stycfents' work in cfance 
and, as a result, become more intelligent 

* cA>servere of dance performance. 

Gufalelines * v' 

Scnne in^ritctional gt»c^ines which 
may be helpful in developing^an aware- 
itess of 

fllow. 
1. Start with ^pk ta4cs so the ^tu- 
dmts do not becon^ confused or 'db- 
coura^d. y ; 

2. Vary-, the activities to that the 



rfe»h wfll be the Ieani|i^ erf a f«iw efe- 
4^iit^ at a time. 
- 3. RfipeM activities St interyije^ 
througlKmt a uuk so that these can be a ' 
r^um to the famfBar.*^ • 

4. &icou]^ ^^iidsits to be cm theiir 
own vitim woxidn^ ii! a small area. / 

5. Provide o^Kntunifes-for ^cfentd 
to see perfc»7nazK» of conqsieSil dances 
to hdp them recogni^ the eieo^nts of ^ 
movexmnt.as they ace used b the|vari- 
ovs styles of dance. ' ^ 

6. Organize Hhe dam so t)uit there m 
learning ^rui enjoyment for everyone. 

7. Remember that one erf the goals is 
to help stucfents recognize and use the 
elements of movem^t as th^e^lore . 
^and jdevelop a mier moven^t vocab- 
ulary. ' \ 

8. Move into^coo^Kmition as soon as 
each ^ifdent Uas had an c^^xuttm^ to 

*u 1 ^ " explore movement. Pfirf>knv«>hrOTcan 

the elenents of/^vefiient rL . * - i . . 

^ , ' b^earfy. Agr^tikald^encfcontiw 

teaeiier's ability ,to -select ^ropriate ^ 

^W^^em an^^nicture for exploration. * 

txpiort^BodyMo^enmA 
. The body is the instrument erf movement 



^ dffitoe. Stuck:^ mart ^vdc^ 
familiarity wi^i ite c^pi^rili^. Tl% slu- 
d^te i^£d to eiq>^»Ke tl% body 
moving^ a whole and in kcdated pvts. 
Attentk^ must be givoi to ii^iiykhial 
ar^ in ortfcr to dev^op a tesfc uncfe^ 
stai^ii^.c^ body ^Jts and their rda- 
tic^tisl^ to om anc^^*. Students shcKiM 

^.Hi/K^r^^ that tl^ bo<&s are ci^^ 
erf both literal and ncmUtoal eqpres^^. 
Tl«y n«ed to exp^tenoe body nfoVe- 
imnt in a midtitiKk of om^dnatic^ so 
that d« body <fees, iiKked, btocxm^ an 
instriment of expresdon., A^vittes 
should ^^iksigxied to intensify body- 
awareness. 

Fprce-Eaergy-Dyiwniics \Jr 
Energy b the ^HUty to putfprth effcaft/ 
It is the source erf moi^^x^. |»e 
, and control erf €i»gy produces varioi^ 
movement qu^ttes. A movem^t xa^ 
be stn^^ suckkn, ai^iular, direct, ami 
controlled; ii\ cc^^rast, if. may be Hght. 
ufthurried, rouildab«iC, and free. The' ^ 
^^o^ts of aiez:^ interact in solvit^ 
pn^ions in dance Qr>movement. The 
Imic energy elfmente incl&de; 

Percussh^ ^ balU^c, 4j>ru^ing, 
' quick cheddng erf fora.^ , ' V* 

Sustained — ccmtinupus, ^odth. 

Swinging — pendular, e^, natuiul- 
/ Vibratory — short, staccaf Or sjKjradic 
bursts. 

Xlollapsing — sinkihg, rekase of tenr*' 
sionT 

Suspended — floating, effort^, 
d^ing gravity. 



naigef d» 
tl^v^tical. 
inq^ce;<f)leTOf, 




In dose a^odation with roiicepl of 
ccmws die ccaK3^ of ^i^. Shi^ 
is the nKrfrile or immcrfrite desi^ erf a 
body or grcmp of bodies widiin ^>ace. • 



Ev^ niov^^i^t extets forV^^iod^crf 
time whifdi can W^shdrt m fa^ <ur« 
slow. Tbm serves* ^ an^oiganizer aiui 
tfes t^edier die ^^^its of moyenAit. 
Students shot&'^^me familiar with 





Movehiem takes pbce in space and 
bring*, to life the'^areness^df «hape, 
Space thu9 b^ins to include a directk>n 
— forward backward, side, dia^n^, 
up, down, ground. As one moves 
throu^ space, a pathway is created 
%vhich begins to itivohre (a) defisffy, 
dpsemss of parts, thidcness, solidarity; 
(b) d^ign, the arrangemoit of spacs; (c) 
ftKus, the poyit of attention in ^>xe; id) 



itiOT ^ murit atocto, \ 
I and irfuases. Stucteits stKHud 
exf4riem£ in tl^ damnls/inoveinM 
coxnbiimtkM^. * ^ 

Body h^vmenl . 

1 Proper body ^alignimnt and in- ' 
stnuction in adequate' warm-up for effi- * 4 
dmk piovement and avoldaiKe <rf 
infury. * 
2. • the. movement po^pilitifss of a 
joint, e.g., eftK)W, wri^, hip 
j;, (isolation).* - ' 

3" Combining the joint actioife in an 

1, ale^ of^^ the torso. 
4; Combining 4wo or ihre6 mparts of 
the bocfy in movjpmmt,' allowing one 
part a stronger role thanrthe others. 

5, Cteing a serfes of xm> wncnts uslf^ 
one particular pfert of the body to 
initiate or lead the gesture, 

6. Moving with otherf in differing 
relationships to each other. , 

/ 7. TMbvix\g in unison oi*in opposition 
by ^employing various ,^body parts in 
Imitation of or in contrast to another or ^ 

others, ' ^ ' '--^^ 

8, Sequential mQvement so\tf5ran, 
awareness of tr^l^tsition may 1>0 dc^t 

^ Axial locomotor movemenjs- 
10. The infinite possibilities of woric- 
ing the whole body in movemenj/ 
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Force^mef^l^ynamics are experienced 
by 

1. Using different ^ body parts to 
achieve movement quafities. Using the ^ 
elbows, for example, to achieve an ' 
angular, p|rcussive, sudden movement, 
while using the fingers idjachifve k 
staccato or vibratory, mpvemeht, or the 
head to achic^ a sustained movement. 
' Z. Energy (force or strength exerted) 
with ^ the combination of turning and 
rising, sinking, and twisting. ^ ^ 
3. The difference between tension 
and, relaxation. Through this type of 
experience students can s^ and ffel the 
amount of eneigy used in obtaining var- 
ious qbalities of movement; for ex- 
ample, they can (a) walk, or ^p for- 
ward, stop abruptly and hold body 
shape; (b) repeat (a) and dowly extend 
body fully and close quickly; (c) rq>€at 
and on quick stop balance on one foot 
or collapse quickly; (d) stand dowly and 
slowly collapsie Ihg body to the floor; 
• hold collapse shap^rour counts and take 
four percussive movements to original 
st^gKiing shape. 

^ 4. The force of energy with partners ^ 
or in small groups, one group using slow . 
sustained movements and the other 
group responding ^itl| a contrasting 
(explosive or percussive) movement. * 



These contragdng ei^ergy qualities could 
« be performed in successpn or in unison. 
For example, divide the class ii^o groups 
and u^ identical actions with differing . 
force a^Iications. • 

. Students should exptmence in space: 

1. An awareness of the ^>ace in / 
which they can move, e.g., d^cribing. 
through movement circtilar spag^, 
square ^ace, restricted space, or infinite 
space., 

2. LocopiOtion as a means to explore 
space* They should be familiar with the . 
basic forms of the act of moving through 
^ace. with the feet as a base — walking, 
running, hopping, jumping; or some 
combinations .of the basi^ forms — ' 
skipping, galloping, or sliding. 

^ 3. Lc^omo^on in relation to direc- 
tion, level, shap«, range, and^time. 

4. Changing direction as they move 
from one point in space to another: 
forward, backward, sideways, dia||Qn&I, 
'idgzag, or any combina^on of paths. [ 

5. Moving with others and in 'relation 
to objects within space. - 

^6. Moving through space using vari- 
^ous parts of th^ body to lea^ the moye- 
ment, e.g. /elbow, nose, small of the 
back, shoulders, sternum. 



Students should experience shape 



Shape is the mobile Or immobile design of a 
body or group of bodies within space. 



• 1. Siairii^ the body sm' roundr 
dirvedl straig^, luurow. angular, aid 

2. Ci^^ting id^pes ixuiividuaUy cfr 
with partners or I^tige groc^. The 
algn can be^symmetrical isr asynv- 
n^rtrkal. V* ' ^ 

3. Using the shapC'crf t}^ body moW- 
nwnt to fpnn a flow patleAi. Tte dicii- 
lar xiH>tion erf the bbdy, for exanq^ 

-becon^ a di:cuka' pattern thix^i^ 

4. Taking shapes.imo^Kice by iMam 
crflocomc^on* llib oU^t bivdVe start- 
ing .^vith a body At^ ^ iiK>vfa« 
ihrous^ ^Mice in that shape. 

5. Contrasting designs with ndnloco- 
^notor afid ^DCcmicHor movoi^tts mA 
as ard^, drdes, z^zags,, figure ei^tts, 
secpeotines, triangles, or sqi^res 

' iStioirii^ throu^ space, 

Tifm can be e>q)«iaKed by: - 

1. Changing the duration erf a move- 
^ iran't, from long^ As^, short to long. 

Students can also make up onnbii^ons 
of tlwse durations. 

2. Working with a ch^^ piKs ^ 
tnusic <ksigned to ^ow variations in 

^ tempo,'^ 

3. Workingwitha time ^mit dictated 
by a stopwatch (duraticMi) or a'^l^ietro- 
iK>me (tempo) for & s^riesf of move- 
ments. 

4. U^ing a simpte movement or a* 
series of irovements as fast ^ possible, 
tten as slowly as pebble. 

5. Moving in i|Jation to a pulse ami 
moving against the san^ beat, as in 
syiKopatfon, 

These activities are jitrt a sample of tl^ 
infinite number of combinations pcwi^ 
ble, Teadters aiul ^doits ^uld fed 
free to eiqjerinMtt with further combi- 
nations. E^^perimentation with th^ 
den^ts will produce greater i^Kfer- 
standing and awareness, which is the 
bask of dance. 




Sfuderits need to experience body 
movement $o that tiw body does, 
indeed, become an instrument of both 
literal and nonliteral expression^ 
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Chapter 2. MPRClvISATION: 

MOVEMENT EXPLORA T/ON 



btg, faivmtirig, ex perin^tinfr aid dis- 
covering move^nent %^thin a spedBi&d 
framewco^. Although ''putting on a 
nscord smd dancing ti» way the music 
mak^ ycm fi^' may be 91% n%tbod d 
imptovi^itg, H is by no n^ans the c^i{x 
or «ven the best way to coiKhict iii^nt>> 
vi8atk>n exp^i^iKss. *■ 

ImpTovkMongd e^^ierki^es shmijd be 
guiifed by ^pedfkatiora c^si^ned for 
movement (ffoblsn-solvix^. Fbi" ^^u- 
ctents, fche% experkm^es are mos^ often « 
d^gmom oT studio orioited. Some pro- 
.tedon^ chorec^rapfteTO (Merce Cun- 
ningham, Viola Farber, and others) use 
improvhatiod in coiKerts; howev^, 
young x^toreogr^^iera riunild mlize 
Utat improvisation oh a concert level 
takes much talent, knowledge, under- 
^anding^and maturity on the pwt of 
the chofeograpl^ and the pe r for mers. 

How ohm and how^iuJi imj^ovisa- 
dbn is i^d within the secondly schc^o] ^ 
dance curriculum dq;>ends on: 

1. The kvel of dance ecpa'taKe of 
tl^ dara (beginning, intenx^diate, or 
.advanced). 
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2. The goak (rf the class* 

3. Iiuihrkiual xmcb aml imot^ of 
tl^^udeifts. 

4. The expertise irff^t^^MO' in con- 
diurttng im|H t> yi s^i<m''e)qperleiKgs« * . 

5. How cStmi Urn n^etS/ the 
ki^th erf meeting die duraticm. of 
th^todrse. 

ImfTOv^tional exp&rimceB can be de- 
signed to meet the ne^ am! goak of 
ixuiividual stucfents. 

GukfeUnes for Condt^ting 
blqirovfaiAkind Slttdte 

In pres»t^ improvisaticHia| exp&i- 
ences, as in all teaching, t^kchers l^jlng 
their own persc^ialitles into the presen- 
ta^on« It is often best, especially with 
beginning students of secondary school 
a^, to introduce inq»t>vkatipnal eiqiei^ 
i^Kes after^ the students and teacher 
know cHher wdl enou^ to fed 
comforti^ ^th cme arother. The 
mutual trust and re^jed, the positive 
rapiK^rt between stuc^ts and teacNr 
ii^ierent evay pnxfatctive ecbicatlonal 
situation, is especially important here 
because the stu^nts will probably, at 
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at Hrst, 
tfes to ithfw^ 
There fc/ 
introduce imfntj 
following gu 
with umtesti 



6r YiXp^ way to 
ition to stw^ts. 
ines are ^tgge^ed 
that te^jters- 



wiU ac^U^m^f^r ^i«cjBc abilitks ami 
grac& lev^. 

/ 1« Forhegini|^s^4entetoKavefiad 
someexperiehces in te^^&'-guided tedi- 
fii^ stu3y fieli» t}«n fed mi^ <a>m- 
\foitable^ii4 9ead€ in moven^ impro-' 
visation. They need a xnov^n^t vpcab- 
ulary to begin with that inchuks more 
than their own nondance or pec^trian 
movemmt. • 

2. ^udents should be apprised of the 
philo9<^hy of improvfaation*-- it is 

• a ques^ of doii« thin^ correctly or 
incorrectly, but nith©- it is a ^dnd ^ 
ino\reinatt braiMtorming, the exploraA 
tion <rf many movemoit {^^ibifities and 
relation^iips followed by an evaluation 
'of f^tat was done, what was learrad, ' 
and what could be improved and hxm. 

3. A specific imi&ovisational study 
must be simple and clearly cxplaU^^ It 
should be dfeigned to be$in with tJw 
known and work toward the unknown 
or'ifew. 

4. Students should have the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. 

, 5 * fach improvisation experience 
shoyld 1^ long enough for the students 
to go beybnd the jeasy or obviousrbut 
- not so long that they become tod* frus- 
trated to be productive or feel inacfc- 
quate in sustaini^ the expmente, A 
little fnistratio^ can ^ good thing 
, when improvisii^. In the fieed to elimi-? 
' ^ate the frustration, the creative 
'^problem-solving is often enhanced. 
6. Students shc^ be encouraged to 
stay in character and not aAitrarily stop 
improvising qr bre^ concentration be- 
fore they have completed the experi-, 
ence. If they ^pp out of charaftrte/ often, 
it is difficulror thim to >rfdrk in ckpth 
or to go beyond the obvious. 




B^nnb^dimce students need \ 
^movement vocabulary that ^ * 
incltidm more than their own 
nondajice orj^destrian movement. 

\ ■ 

7. Students musk/be aware of what 
they are doing and OT.what'^ 

' around tfiem. This hetes them develop 
their ability to r^calPmo^fement aiKl 
movem^t relationships, Ipth of whidi 
,^re valuable in choreographing' dance 
work^ from improvisation experienais 
and fn increasing jheir own movement 
vocabulary, 

8. Students should be alert to work 
with whatever happ^ during the im- 
provisation experience because develop- 
moit of the unexpected opens doors to 
new ideas. For example: 

a. A student might unintentionaUy' 
lose balanc^ The idea of off-balance 
or even falling can become part^^t4;he 
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improvisaHonal material being 

. woiiced with, . ' , 

'b- Two stucfents ml^t acckten- 
tally inxm^ into eadi other, (St per-^ 
haps someone iiynhe ds^, mi^'t 
gig^e, feteeze, or toi^. TTw wiml, 
xxv^t blow a door dc^ed of the prin- • 

/"cipal might call a studtot over ^he 
publk: addiie^ ^isy^em, The^ dtua- 
tibm could intrude'' on aa imim>visa- 
tional experience, but if tl^ tes^c^ 

^' emrourages ^luclente to work with' the 

^ uneTtpected, litcan be an exdtixig^\aiKi 
prdchictive challenge to ^udents' 
powers of coiKentration aid their 
ability -tp create something: ^x^itiv^ 
out of something that amid otl^rwtee 
be dN^pti^' 

9, It is sometimes l^pful to beginning 
students if tfwir first few cxperiai<^ in 
improvisation are iiuiividual Vatl^ than 
group studies. All-students woric 6n the 
assignm^t or problem at same time,' 
but they woA alme with their own 
ideas ivithout the added responsibility of 
relating to otiwr dancCTsr, After inde- 
pendent explorations by the students, 
the teachei: can guide'tf^JflBrespond- 
ing and relating to thi^^^nent' of 
others as they woijc tt^HB^th their 
classmate^. 

10, Not to have others watching them 
in their first attempts at improvisation 
helps beginning students to be more at 
ea^. When students have gained some 
confidence and facility and do not feel ^ 
threatei^ in an impro^isational situa- 
tion, they gaii^a great'deal from observ- 
ing each other. 

11, C^ten beginners are helped by 
more than one experience with the same ' 
improvisationai assignm^. 

12, When improvising, students often 
use their arms much moie than other 
parts of their bodies. If the teacher sees 
this happening ar^ it is not a spedfic 
part of the framework given for that 
particular imprbvisational^ experience, 
the students should be encouraged to 



woiic widi movemoit posilirilittes erf the 
h^, ^HniWaiSf torsp, and legs. 
^'13, Ck^ dmciffisions ami evaluation 
diouki fdlow eadtj^sscm on improvtaa- 
tion. StiKients shSntkLbe enccntraged to 
^are^th (bJkJi c#her what tt^ think^ 
abcNit an improv^^on, ^ w^ to* 
ask questbM^. Th^ is'an '^xcdlent time * 
for tl« tead^- tcf gi^ ^pportive rein- 
forcement to stt^nts and to ^ukte (hem 
ixym^ ^ whkh t^ need. to ifnproi^; 

^qgesled Ex{fQ-kiiGes for 
Mhiveiha^ hnprovbsrtfam 
Impr^vbationdl studies should be con- 
^ructed simply 'at first, starting from 
knowled^ and experience the stud^ts 
alreiKiy h^ve and m>rking toward die 
di^overy and extemion erf mw und^ 
^taiulings and concq»^. following is 
an exannple of improvi^ng with ways <rf 
moving^hrough qKK:e: 

Have the sttjcfents combifte three wayi 
• they' can think of to move from one 
place in the roomf^o another, Ha^ 
tten jnepeat the acfion paying particu- 
laj^attention to ths direction they use, # 
^ Dd they only go fofwiatl in space? 
What other directions could tl^ in- 
clucfc and sWrarrive at^ their destina- 
ticm? Do they only go In a straight 
line? Have them incjiide both curved 
and straight paths as they move 
through the space. 
Did they use gnly one kind of '^ep. 
walking, for instance? How many 
ways can they f in^ to walk? Can they 
^ walk with tive body held /n different 
shapes? Can they change the shapes as 
. they walk {high or low)? Is the size of 
the step always the same (b^ or small 
steps)? Can the stu<fents combine fast 
walks airf slow walks with high walks 
and low walks? Whaj other kinds of 
steps can be used? Can they include 
hops, jumps, leaps, runs/^ps, slides, 
gallops, crawling, and fpHing? • 

Dd they always use the same 
amount of energy as they move 



'trthrmi^ ^'qsooe? Can Aky vsiy it? 
Cai) they move smoc^hh^. with 

. taii^qual^TCantfiey iiKluiefesU^ 
c^to or movem&its ^ ti^ 

n^yve thrpu^XllMe q>a€«7^iow is 

' '^os^ How fht anra isecl? ^ 
Tl^ ^Hyvtf out Be (kme wiA ei^ 

/ stu^sit wcMdng inckpmkpfitly, but 

. all <rf'tt»n wwking at the smm time. 
It mis^t tl^ be ^rdl to have two Or 

; ^hiee ^iKknts move Aro^ cme idace to 
am^l^ in as the re^ (rf 
^ the class watdies. Ife te^Jia' can 
out lum unk^ each ffttuiGtf's 
moven^t phr^ ^ lum int6e^ii« 
jit ^"^to se^ the ififfcraffpattQTO in 
contra, Orte stti^it may be using a 
h^ tevel whik an^}^ s#t»^t is 
u^^ a low levd, or the energy or 
time may ^^ntr^ ob well as the ^ep 
^ p^tat^ or body shiqTes, Hwe may 

^ be times >irfien t)^ pattaro ai^ in uni- 
son or wl^ they complement ^:h 
ottier without beii« es^KTtly aUke or in 
contrast-to eadt crti^, - 

llie precedix^ is an exampte of how an 
improvisational esq^erience xran be built. ^ 
It iiKlucfes more tl^ wchiM prd^a^y be 
used in oimse^ioQ. The tei^}^ nc^cb to 
be aware that the question ate ways of 
Mping indents ectend th^ 
kkas^ The example should not be folft 
lowed exactly for any i^^ecific i&m or 
group of stuctents. O^re the improvba- 
tion s^teion Parted With a q)edfic 
framework, the te^iief ad|ust or 
chaf^ or mold the cfirection the leraon 
takes accord^ to what thestucknts are 
doing and tl^ m>eds they exhibit as tl^ 
wotfk in and with^^W mateiial. TT^ 
tether can then bulla the next step of 
the experfence upon Jihe fee«&ack, 
verbal and nonverbal; that the stui^ts 
give.«. 

The rest pf the chapter outlines sug- 
gested are^ frgn^ whkh improvisational 
studks can be deveit^ed. Ea<^ can be 
used singly or in any number of combi- 
nations. 

• ' * * • 
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1. SPACE • ♦ * • 

a. Pirectkm . ^ • « 
" (1> Wc^ with mov^n^ that 

only 90CS 01 <9!^ direction, e.ft., 
, (mly \ fcHward, ^ily« hack^^urd^ 
^/ <HtIy skfeward. * 

(2) Chfflf^ (firec^cH^ crften. \* 
^ (3) Mbv^ always south, ^ 
f chat^tl^ body fadn^ e.g., gcrii^ 
fmward to smith, t^dcwaid to 
south, ^fagsvafd to Kntdi^ itpibi^ 
to south. 

^ <4) Woik with cmly strai^ 
liiw, with cmfy curved lines, wttK 
comirinii&m ^ the tt^. 

b. Da^tyy • . 
<1) Cxidc»e mof^ment w if it 

were behig ^executed in a thkker 
(kmity, a tliinnar density. 

(2) Go from cme <kndty to an- 
otl^. ^ ♦ 

c. Derign 
/(I) Wo^ with ^iapes ch- move^ 

ment phrases that have 01^ synv 
'md^ical cksign. ^ 
(2) Otoose only sh^ies or 
movem^t f^c^ that hav^asym- 
, metrical ^sign. 

<3) Combir^tioik of tl^T 
d; Level 

(1) Sdect movement that can 
only be done at a low level, at a 

. high level, 

(2) Chai^ kvels as the move- • 
ment \& executed* 

(3) Work with different way^ 
to change level, going from high to 
low' or low to high. 

e. Range • • 

(1) Work with inove^fient that 
has very small ran^, very large 
range. 

(2) Begin with large rang« 
movement and tramlate it intb 
small ran^ pr the rei^rse. 

(3) Shift qtiickly from om ex- 
treme of range to the otlw, 

f. Focus 
<1) Work with different focal 
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pc^, shtfA« focal poflnte, _ 
sin^ focal pcim, Kwo fofcal (xrinfts 
* of equal rtrength, a^d so c^. ^ 

(2) Explore diffwrat ways erf 
using fdcus ¥ihen vHxking with 
exact repetition cf a niovement 



Shape 

_ (1) Explore inov«r»U' »ig- 
Ngc!^ by poathr^ shap^ in ^»ace: 
that is, tl^ shape (rf fipxe the 
ject or body occupies.* ' A ' 
(^) Work with n^ative ^ 
that (s, with the slopes (tf sp^ » 
that ai« not 'ciccupkd by an effect 
or body. - * . 

h. HaVie groups erf dancers Work 
togette-ivithin a given space, sudi 
between two diairs, withina rectangfe 
or ottor shape outlimd on the floor, 
under a ta^te, aid so on. 

i. See Chapter 3 for otte- ideas, 
'•j. Plane ? 

(1) Combinations involvii^^ 
ver^ic^s, horizontals, and diago- 
nals, 

2. TIME ^ ^ 
a. Tempo or speed 

(1) Work with one tempo. : 

(2) Chan^ tempo, 

(3) WcM-k with two- different 
tempos at the same time, such as 

^^oving the legs at oiw speed and 
.the arms at another. 
♦ b. Specific rhythmic phrases. 

e. Syncopation against an under- 
lying beat. 

d. A variety of tin^^signatures, 

3. FORCE 

a, Specific movement qualities 
and specific 'energy level 

(1) Work with quality at a 
stroi^ energy level, and the re-^ 
verse. 

^ (2) fise quality at a weak 
energy level. 

b. Changes from one extreme 
emrgy level to another, at a strong 
energy level. 
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tintie. 

« 

4. OTHER AREAS that can s&rve as 
enures for iin;nt>v^ti(Hial ^ud^ in- 
duck wdiidng with tl^ f<^wii%: 

a. Isdated body h^, 

shoukten* hi^, torso, ki^, ^iiktes, 

ches^ eRmvs, ^Un^, ^^-u 
jf b. %iedfic or coinbiiu|^»p5 erf. 

)pmt itfitions, iuA as%flex^& extern 

sk>n, rotatipn, cirnimductiofi|^ a<khic; 
. tton, abduction, pnmation, ^ipina- 
^ tipn, ^evaticm, egression, invia^mt, 

eversion' ^ 

c. Stimtdi received thl^9Ugh.«^>e- 
cific ^nsesi aght. sooi^, touch, {We. 
fflteU, and ti^ sexme oi movem^^ 

d. Emotioi^ stimuli sudi as 
joy, hate, anger, sorrow, ec^^. 
When improvi^ng within this franie- 
woric of emotiOTal stimuli, ' it » Inv- 
portant that the stucknts do Utea^ 
ally pantomime ^ emotioii^ b^t ^ 
rather tl^t^they work with tl% movent 
ment material su^ested by'it. The re^^r 

; suit of tlw emotion can be a qning- 
board to explore tl^ mov^r^t po^i- 
bilities suggested^by it, 

e. IdeationM stimuli. Here, as in 
working wiU\ emotional sti^nuli, it is 
important that the students do not Ut- * 
erally pantomin^ the i<fca, but rather 
that they work with the mtfvem^t 
material sugpsted by it. The result 
may be a nrovement statement about 
the icka or an exploration of the 
movement fKJssibiiities inherent in the 
idea. Ickational stimtiii include: 

^ (1) Children's^ games: hop- 
scotch, tag, hide-and-seek. 

(2) CmiiVal or circus: ndes, 
concessior^ and. games, animals, 
performers, and 'so on, 

(3) The different forms that 
water takes: rain, riyer, brook, 
ocean, fountain, ic^, show.. 

<4) Otl^rs: spbrts, m^hines, 
seasons, holidays, everyday activi- 
ties, and so on. 



TMngs in nature, such as 
tree(s), bi^l(s)0^vind. rock(s), smi, 
flower<s), Qmimain(s), As In working 
with emotional and kkatlonal ftinuali, 
it^inqwtant that tl% ^tittimts do m>t 
Utemtty j^tomiira, biit rather that 
dtey ymk witK tl^ movemeU 
fgs^d by the ^imuli, 

g. Works cHf art, »K!h^ paintings, 
mu^, poetry, sculpture/ {rfiolog- 
mphy, ardiitecture, cinena* 

h. fht>ps, »K;h as hol^^ tux^, 
^furniture (chairs, tables, sto«ls, 
bencdies), s^cks or poles, balk, rdpesi 
ballcKuib, da^ matoiak, fans, 
hoops, or wheek. 

i. Cf^uin^, mtch as shirts, hats; 
shawk, scarves, capes, s^drts.. 

'^j. E^ipment, such l^fikrs, ' 
gymn^k and {rfaygrotmd ^lui^ 
nmU, pillars, stairs, boxes, pbtforms^ 
k. lightii^ such as ride^l^tii^ 
a single ^K>tli^t, areas of light ai^ 
shadovJ, colors of light, patterns of 
light, and otlwrs, 

1, Specific movement themes, 
Tbes§ can be movement themes thp 
students have been taught by some- 
.one else or of the students' own mak- 
ing^ They can expand and invent 
within the thematk framework. 

m. Concepts of koowkd^ from 
science,* mathematics, sc^al studies, 
and language a^s units: * 

U) Use impro^is^ional prob* 
lems^Vhich involve the equality of 
^nging when stucknts study 
i^ightle^ness and gravitational 
forces in a science class, 

. (2) Create an ^ntprovisational 
study .that u^ tt^ gesttlres of 
writiitg all the punctuation marks 
the shKknt is studiring. ^ 
" (3) Improvise within ^>ecific 
geometric shapes being studied in 
mathematics class. 

(4) Improvise with gestures 
created to communicate gec^aph^ 
ical chara'cteristics of a country 
being studied. 
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Chapter 3. DANCE COMPOSITION' 



Conipo§i(k>n is the p^rocm by which 
moveiMnt kfeas are sdectfd combined, 
jfid trdmfonrad to create a dance slate- 
merit. Compositional study prov^fes t^ 
pupil i^th the i:q:»portunity t^ solve 
pTobfcms. make decisiom, exprewL views 
and communicate ukas. 

Compo^titmal experkncfs help tcr 
devdf^p. 

I . Anaiy tkal and interpretive skilb. 
\ 2, A sense of awareness « and 
heightef^ ' ser^ivity to the environ- 
ment ' 

3. «An underftlandinK t)l the elements 
ot composition (e.g., balance, ciinwi, 
repetition) and the elements of choreo- 
graphic form {e.g., ABA, AB,, theme 
iod vahatkn^, rcmdo)^ 

4. An appreciation for other art 
fbrm$. 

5. An abiitty to express and commun- 
icate jcteas and emotions throi^ dmc9i 

6 An ability to vtoik well with cHfiertf 
or imk^iem^tly. ^. 

7. A $efw self-esteem and confi- 
c^ence. 



CtiideliMs for C<Hid«N:tlftg 
CcmpdittkmpI Ej^ffirtences 

The nature of studies in composition 
depemis on the goals of the teach^- and 
^|fie stutfents, the level erf dance ability, 
and tf^ time, i^^ace, and eqt^tpment 
available. With beginning stud^, 
compositional a^^^roaclM must he care- 
fully combined with studies in dance 
techniques and improvisatiom. For 
more advam«d stucteits, 'compodticn 
can be studM intemively with emphasis 
on mastery of various compositiojlal 
forms. Various methods of teaching 
composition are available and may 
rai^ from creation of short phrases and 
thenfies to tf^ deveiopn^t of full-tength 
dance pteces. 

In gefwal, lessons in ccmpositlcm 
should envelop from simple ex^c^es 
and progress to more complex dance 
pn^»leira. B^inners s^Mnlki be prtivided 
with structures aitd limitati^ that <te- 
velop bisk ccmipmition^ tools and 
skills. Usually, improv^tic^ml exp04- 
ences (detailed in Chapter 2) prece^ tht 
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formal ccm^xwHks^ fat/ 
cffd^ to provfak sn«^^s wUh a comr 

oompc^tttonal expertetces ttmA |>e ^ 
*cai«futt]f irfaimd and deaiiy presaited- 
with utequate im^ivattoi to c^rture 
n paitkipants' interaif ami |nvirfveitiBit. - 

' A wkk^rarietyc^ amipc^tk^ esqp^ 
' aK£s can be provided in the danioe cur- 
rkUhim. Each tead^ «can ^ 
ctevi^c^, ami ^api these icb&i^ »»ord- * 
^ if^ to tte iwecb <rf 'The 
teacher sh^Jd: . 

i; Provlik creative studies as say 
bUegral portion ^ tt^ r^idar dass. 
Through this .^pprp&A^ teachers can 
^pply ^ledflc daiice . tedmiqws that 
can l^%ari^ iiy pupib in tinw, space, 
andenei^*Devd^nn^ofdam:e ski& 
^iouk} be integrated with cn^iva 
exploratl<ms. Smne ej^mj^'crf pro^ 
lexns wWch may be i»ed foDow. 

• a. Vailationg in Time — Explore 
diffotat count seqti^nc^ or n^ers to. 
cxp&imcs varkitiom in tink. For ex- 
ample, given a swl«l' moven^W to 
ti» floor, have stuc^ltfit periJwm the 
movemoit in slow 16 counts, moder- 
ate 8 counts, fast 4 rauiUs. Ccnnbhte 
different counts into a ckHnite pattern 
— fast 4 counts, dow 8 counts, IksM 
still 4 ccmnte, f^ .5 counts, moderate 
2 coimts, slow 3 cfoimte to a Br^^ 
position. .« 
' b. Vwlations in Space — Explore 
changes in direction, floor pattern, 
^ and aerial design. For example, given 
a sbQple ^piet run, exidore it for- 
ward, backward, and dckward, de- 
scribe a square, drck, or zigzag ^l- 
tm% in qpacK. Combii^ these ickias 
into a sequence. Try a sintilar (ksign 
^ in t}% ^ce above th>QT, using 
various parts of th^ body. 

X. Variations in Eiwgy — Explore 
moveiTHmt in a mstaimd am! percils- 
rive manM-. For example: (Ij stu- 
d^ts caii create a shape usii^ the ^ 



tire body, p crf oCTiin g tlw to m 
slow, si^tafawl ch: in a Amp, pata^r 
^ maniHS'r (2> arrai^ ^ foi;^ 
lowing movemei^t' ideas into a 
^qum^ a ttifM f^ttem ^tfwani a < 
tr^ patt^ in a dxde, make^a 
sh^ with die body in 8 cx^^ dow^ 
« cksc^tofkK»'in4"ammsf^/lrfVf^ 
and ^ to ^flmlii^ fevd tai 8 coun^ 
dbw, W flnbh in a did4»e, • 
2:, Provkfe v^knis expetteraBs . in 
ix]^»ovisaticm 9B a fnndi^ to a 
definitely delineated compositional 
Audy (see QiajAff 4.) 
' ^ 3. Provkksfa^'introductoryejgpen- 
imces in con^K>^tkm. For exibnpte, 
games can be/cmmikited for pfovldif^ 
fR-i»:tice. in cre«tidng dance dwnras. 
Exaxm^: 

^ a. Problan: create a dam:e pat* 

tern udng diarp movements of the 
. arm. ^ . , 

h. Grc^i^: a drde, 
c<^umb«". five dancers p^ cirde. 
d. Sohiticm: (1) E»*' student ot- 
ates a (Hi^-count axpx motion. (2) 
" I^ovem&>t^afxumulates from pei^ 
wn to ths mja. (3) Movemw^ are 
kanied by all meo^^ of the ^up. 
(4) AH movenmtts are aunbined into 
a phrase. (S) group performs Ae 
Anisic patteTL using all movanents. 
An experfence <rf this type can be varied 
afui e)qmickd-to ixudude diff^ent types 
oi ntovemsit problems siKh as: (1) 
Compose a phrase uding arm and 1^ 
^ures that are sustaix^ In quality. <2) 
Compose a phrase for the torso In a 
standing position. i3) Con^K»e a j^ir^ 
erf moven^t based on ^recessional 
^rtion. For example, use diffcTKit bocJy 
parte (hip, ^loul^, e&ow) to^Irad the 
ac^OT succsssircly ^ (^ing ffom Of» 
isolated body part to "another). 

4. ^uild improv^tional sttidks into 
sh€»rt phram b^ed on sensory, idea- 
tional, .emotional, and motiona^ ele- 
ments. 

a. Sensory — Givq/an object in 



ofui clearly ptBsented with adequate motivuHop to 
capture the participants' interest and invohemefit. 
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nature (tall slender reeds, rocks, or 
leaves), compose an efight-count 
.phrase to represent the shaM and de- 
sign of the object. \ 

b. Ideational — Given the theme " 
of conflict or struggle, compose three 
static positions or shapes and combine 
them with transitional moven^ts. 
For example, st^ckmts might create a 
lunging posttu^e with fists clenchad; art 
angular body shape that is contorted 
and twisted to represent stru^e; and 
a pose that is mournful, with the body 
collapsed in contraction, focusing 
downward. Many possibilities exist, [ 
since pupils will respond differently 
to^each problem. Provide musical ac- 
companiment for the^ dance patterns 
and informal performance opportuni- 

' ties, 

c. Emotional — Given a selection 
of emotions (fear, anger, anticipation) 
students can select one and compose a 
movement phrase that expre^es this 
feeling. The teacher can lintit the » 
jetigth of the «tudy by using a specific 
musical background or by limiting the 
^lunber of counts in the pattern. 
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d. Motional. — GivCT an aifetrary 
eight-<ount movement idea that hap- 
pens in place, it and cranpose 
another phi^ of eight counte , with 
emphasis on quick dumges in direc- 
tion n>oving thi^ough space. These 
phrase can be pei^formed in any 
sequence. - 

5. Compose extendW phra^ based 
on exploration of the elements of 
movement — time, space, energy (see 
Chapter 1). Some suggested ' activities 
are: 

a- Time — Activities involving 
rhythm, tempo, accent, and meter. 
For example, freiely respond to di^r- 
ent tempos and rhythms. Ask pupils 
to work with partners: (1) expldre Arm 
motions to a jazzy and sy^icopated 
rhythm; (2) use head and ^ukfcr* 
movements to slow, sustained m^c; 
(3) create a movement phrase liHng 
different rhythms or tempos. Perform 
for class. 

b. Space — Explore activities in- 
volving body shapes and desists. For 
example, alter the design of a move- 
ment by varyii^ the ran^ or size. 

^1 



ct a giv^ desi^. Perfcmn in a f&i*^ . 
bhedpatt^, 

Exmtgy ' ^ Create n^iWowit 
' patterns b^fl on <|tiaUtie8 swh as^ 
#ercu8^ve, m^alned, vinra^^, and 
coUapsii^. ¥o€ GfsmjA^' study 
cxjrfc^ a 1^ of with mOT^£^^ 
pot^ftial siKdt^ pG^, h^^dy- 
fHggiedy. O^Hufe tlte q^a^ flow,^ 
xr^te i»atterTOU9tt%d^^ait^i^rg^ 
in -Various 8eqt»f»»^ mch » sh^p^ 
^istainec^ v^^^(^, &;ivbig^ 

d/Bcdy Aw^ra:^, B^coim 
aware differmt^^itas ctf tl^J^dy 
by creating intere^ing shaped and pat- 
terns. FcH* exanq^ u^ng paitx^ <h* 
«na)l ^oups, cr^te unk)W move- 
p^^ttems by attad^oing diffmnt 
body parts — e.g., h^l^K^, to 
' ]are€, hsxk to h^kr DS^ks tnuk re- 
^main in contact ^ ti^ ebvel thrmi^ 
, s^ce; various ' changes in kvd, 
m&gy axnl sis^ of movement can he 
, CTq^lored, 

6. Using the corK:eptsctfqomposiH€HV 
contrast, harmony, traraitibn, rq^eti** 
tion, balance, dimax, and var^ty, 
create short moven^t ^tidies. 

For exanq^te, arrange a given seri& of 
nfovements in a sequence which builds- 
tQ a climasT Use repetition of ^eps and 
create a contraiting s^ji^iK^e using dif- 
ferent tem|K> and i^tial levels. 

7. 'Explore musical forms and tteir 
role in dance composition (e.g.,- AB^ 
ABA, theme and variations, round, 
fugue, canon, or ^ndo). Ask students 
to compc»% short . studies based on a 
specinc idea or movsnent concept. Stu^ 

""dents and^iead^ can sdect ti^ most 
outstanding tl^mes in the cla^. The 
dance phrases can 'be combin^^and 
teamed by aU participants. This ffiort 
comjmition can later i:^ pf^i^ 
p^ormed in a variety of grouf^ings. 
{See Chapter 4.) 

8. Guide stufltots in the selection of 
am>rc^riate accompanin^t for their 



ocaiipositk^/TI^re lure many ways to 
aetect die ^cc^eE^stdmeftt for 4arH9e 
con^>mttipns ami ^udfeits lAiould try ' 
sevo^ways; u^ng recorded miadk as 
,stimuM for die con^K^ftkti. gettfaig 
€XHifqK)Sitksnal kleft ftr^ ami 
the »:igm^panlsnei^,'^aid wc^kb^ 
craiposer< ' * . * 

^9. Encoiir^ ixuliv&faial m^^fjmxp 
c^mqpiositional experi^Kse (s(do, dl^, 
trto, quart^).* / 

/ 10. Provkfe exp^teioes bsk otmtentpo^ . 
rary cotopt^^mal af^nmim ^idi » 
chamse chnoe ^Kl grcHipHfetermined 

daiu». - . ^ 

ar An; ekimqde ^ grtnip^teer^^^ 
inined dance h^kwst <1) Tlw te^ha*' 
^^kcte a set erf mc^vrawits th^ have 
pot8itial hr variation, stKih as 
pi^rriev^ in seocml posittoi, and a 
' l^sic walk. As ^dcknts beccmie nM(i^ 
'advamred, d^ can cre^ ^wir owq 
sets of movements to be used. (2^ StU" ' 
c^ts an %@ked to vary the ^mce^ 
time, and mmty a^>ects ei tt^se 
' moven^ts. For example, chan^ 
direction while walkings chai^ 
ten^ while sk^|ring, ami change 
btxiy shape in pile in second jK^sition. * 
(3) Divide c3ass hito small grdu|», 
Eadi group performs the movement in 
^ unison. Groups ctedkfe how they wiD 
arrange the sequence of< thdr damx. 
(More ^ivanced dancers can perform^ 
dances in solo and individually deter^ 
mif^ t}^ sequence of events.) An ex- 
ample of how st^ can be arrai^ed is 
to walk backwanfe 8 coimte, plie with 
bcKiy |n contraction S counts, refeve^ 
In 4 couq^, skip in a figure 8, and fin- 
wh waftcins backwards. (4) 'Use vari- 
ous fotmitioi^ in -space, such ,as 
circle, square, dia^nal, double line. 
. (5) Entrances and exite are determined 
by groups; however, mimbeT of 
enti^ances and exits can be e^abtbhed 
by tead^r to cfetermine the length^f 
,the dance. For axamgle, all groups 
mu^ enter or exit two times. (6) 
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Groups can sekct n^thocls crf begin- 
ning and ^Kling the damse from a 
siries of alternatives suggested by the 
te£K:h^ or otl^ dancers, for example, 
begio^riie dance with an cn^Jtyl^age, 
a groupr (ksign, a solbk^. End the 
dance with\ group de^gn, a sploi^, 
or an empty Mii^ can be 

. 'used to accompany the dance. (8) Per- 
formance dF dat^ces should end with a 
da^ discussion ai^ evaluation. (9) 
Future gnHip-<fetermined dance exp^- 
tences can involve more complicated 
movemoit tlwnes. 

.K An approadi to chance cotxlpo- 
sition involves determining desigi^ erf 
a dance by flipping a coin or throMng 

^ dice. The purirf>se erf thte a{q>roadi 
to bring fres^hrw^ and originality to 

|r the composition and to move beyoml 
predictable patterns. There are vari- 
ous ways to use this con^>ositionaI 
appro»:h. (1) 6iven two alternate 
ideas, students can make detisiom by 
flippii^ a coin. For example: enter 
downstage or upstage^ move arm or 
leg, move onto floor or |ump away 
from floor. (2) Dancers can manipu- 
late finished dance phrases and deter- 
mine \heir position' in the dance by 
flipping a coin, 

11, Provide expewences in'pre-cla^c^ 
^anc«r forms (e.g. -pavane, galliard^ o{ 
aflemande). These forms can be ex- 
plored individually or in small groups 
defsending on the level of stucfent 



aMUty. Tks dSm^ Icmro qm be com- 
''^'^'^i^^jrith^^ ccHuit damses^m- W 
ab^^tiom of theit qualities. For ex- 
an^le, ^tuc^ts can a^^te a ^iK£ Iwed 
oil the quality of the pavam lisiitg dier^- 
4/4 <meter ami qii^ttes <rf grakre and 
sta^iness. 
12/Provi<te stimulating awHov^ual 
resoiut:e$ for dance cozx^>osdtion. 

a. audio resourtes instrun^tal 
music (classical, cont^porary), 
>{pcal music, ^>oken word, taping 
techniques (lppps« editing collage in 
sound), of sil^ice Csei^Chq^ 4), 

b, vfeual resources -r s^ldra, f3ms, 
lighting devices. Omre. dances ^ 
compraed;* performing PHporttmities 
should be pi^c^v^ed for indvidual and 
group studies m informal (classroom^ 
fS^, or 9tttdio) an^ lonnal (stage) 

' settings. Throu^ these exper^sxes 
students will learn dements erf theater 
(costume, lights/ sets, makeup) 
* throu^ perfoamanc** (sife Chapter 5). 

If po^ble at some time, invito guest 
choreographers to perform, analyze, 
and teach selections from thdr reper- 
tory. Students can then observe how a 
professional works. Provide as many 
of^rtunities as pd^ible to view fihm, 
slides, and pictures of dance works 
through community resources, suck as - 
library or museum^ and encoiu^agc^ stu- 
dents to attend cbncftls to enlarge t|ieir 
understanding of the various formsVof 
dance. ^ ' 
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Chapter 4. RHYTHM AND ACCOMPANIMENT ' 



A good -daxKe ^xompaniiiwtt ^icnild 
enltiinoecn-gh^^u^x^ tod^ daii«. It 
doi he orbited from alWst any tource 
Imt sHcmld not ov^power, £^>thin^, or 
in any way cfetiact front tl^ movement. 
Musk is tl^ mo^ rosmnonty mtd darce 
a cc ompa ntn^nt.XZhofigoynif^b^y how- 
ever, mliy diocHse to danc^ in silence, 
tilviromx^tal spthnib/ or .create im- 
promptu scHUub v^^iile xnoving. 

A mif^r com:^ of dance te^dbei^ 
and'stttdent duneographers securing 
.aj^nt^riate accon^ianimeni for tt^ 
movtaient Sde». Much time and ^fort 
can be wasted when stud«it dtoreog- 
r^rfiers must seardt for accompanimmt 
after iimy have choreographed cfcmce^, 
Stuctent dancers may have difficulties 
wiA mimical accomi^a^ment if they 
have h^ little e>q[}erienc% inihe elea^ts 
xk music and rhythm. Many of these 
probten^ can i>e avoiikd if dancers axui 
musician woric tc^ether on tl^ £Kx:iHn- 
paniment. 

Acrompanimoit for damre is an im- 
portant area often ignored or not 



anpliasb^ until danders are ^te 
«ivats3ed technically. Das^ ^mknts 
^uki have many c^^xattntitles to ex- 
p!<»ie and experiment witfi vartow ways 
of accompanying movenmU. If slucfents 
are to choose aocompanintent with t^ie 
^ intdl^Slnce, th«y mtmt be givefi 
some instruction in the b^ic elen^its (rf 
music. Tliese musical exp&i&tcss diouki 
begin eariy in the dam^ education ^ $31 
student. 

Vali^ to be Gained From Ixp&itasiss 
with Dance Acc om panimqit 

Tte values that may* be gained from 
experteices with dance- accompanixx^t 
are nun^rous. Throu^ wdl-planned 
ami sa^tively-guided esq^erieiKres, tl^ 
^i^feits will: 

• Gain icmmtec^e the rhythmic 
materials employed in acc^mipani- 
m^t. * 

• Acquire knowkc^ <^ tl» basic ele^ 
ments of music and its function in re- ' 
lation to dance. 

• Uncte^and tl^ mood and character 





Campos ami cPioreogmpher itoric' together cm the 
accompaniment for a^dance at East High School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah^ 



erf mwc said how it can be effec- 
tively used ^ atcompanin^t to 
movement, 

• Learn ^al^t musical forms and 
styl^ and how they can aihance 
choreography. ^ 

• Have opportunities to work with 
li^ music as oppo^ ^ working ~ 
so}ely with recortfed music, 

• Become a^s^are of the recorded and 
written music that is available and ap- 
propriate for dance accompanimait. 

• Qcpand t^eir own appredaticm &f , 
music. 

• Have opportunities to direct 
Aythmic activities using voice, body, 
and pe^^ve acxomp^iimenl. inese 

. cxpoiences will broaden ^cknt abil- ^ 
p Ity to utilize one or another type of 
accompammmt as the need dkrtat^. 



» Learn abcmt the vari<^ sources erf 
sound aiid^the m^ny In^rumente 
available for dam?e «compa|iim^t. 
Stuc^ts ^ouid have opporttmities to 
experiment with ^thed^er, prepared 
piano, electronic souncb, ami otl^ 
devices as new and unfamiliar sounds 
for dance accompanim^t. 

• Become aware of the various in^^ 
ments that may be used to acxtmipany 
technique cls^es: piano, ^rum, other 
percu^on, recorded music, and taped 
sounfb, 

• D^lop ability to select apprc^- 
ate mu^c or other forms erf ac{x>m-: 

> paniment for dan^, 

GtAklfaies for I>mce Acctnsipaaiaia^ 
Gtiicfeliim for dance and movett^t 
^^xompaniment are presented imp m 
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three . di^tiiKi appro^l^:. firs^, the 
ckM^^iltstructcH' w<Hidi^ 

a KxoM p tt ntet; seccmd, tl^ t^iw 
prep^rin^ahd providing the Kxxitopaiii- 
nwtt; ai^.thixxl the teadwr instrwctii« ^ 
(bmse students to uncterstai^, ysm, vrA 
create dance acccftnpeniment. 
The dmice k^tructor should fiml tlte 
^ best possiSk daiKli ^xdhipanbt, prefer- ^ « 
ably someoitt with dance esqm^toe. If 
an accoqipanist canmrt be. found, the 
tesKiw mii^ tboi sid^tute VdUnoe 
' dni^, peroffi^iu reoTTcb, t^ies, ami 
otl^ soumk. R^ardk^ <rf wHhat 
^Qcpinpaidmmt fa i^d, live or re- 
^ c(»n^, it mxist be a^TpropriaUr, provid- 
ing the riiythm, teii^>6v quality^ and 
mood (ksiml for the daxm,movra»it 
or composition. 

* Hie dance instructor, ^ucknb, aid 
^xcm^i^an^ must work togetl^ contin^ 
ually. This ccamnunication will 
assure continuity dt the acoompanimeit 
' for techniqi^^'fji^ axul dance choreog- 
raphy. Dance teadt^ working with 
aocompaninient should have a nundser 
of basic concerns in mind, 

1, A teach^ woiicing with an accom- 
panist should: \ 

a. Make sure that Ihe piano is in 
ttu^ and in godd repair at all times. 
The piano sho«dd be tuned at le^ 
twioe a school year, 

b; If possible, allow time for re- 
viewing mdteri^ with the accom- 
panist before each class. This is the 
tiftie to discuss ^>ecia] music and 
moventent patterns. 

c. Arrange a ^gnal with the ac- 
companist for starting^he activity to- 
gether: "Ready, aiui" is often the cue 
or upbeat for starting the^^ass. Cues 
are spoken in the same^ rhythm and 
tempo as the n^udcal d^omp^mait ^ 
to be u^, which shoula be the same 
as that of the movement to 1^ per- 
fomwd. 

d. Be concise and repeat several 
times any ne>^ rhythmic patterns and 



. qioven^t a>0ibinatk»^ ^ £^ 
eompani^ will uzttkr^ami and fe-^ 
qxmi acairatdy. 

e. Encourage' accbmpanttts to 
undmcore and »q^>ort dams fadtefi 
ami to ihilize accompaiiinent^Mrith tl^ 
saiTO ciiaracter ^kl ixKX>d ^ ^ dance 
moveiM!ht. 

f. DKcourage ^ use <rf miffik:* 
tluit b too popular or familiar. 

g. Use a var^ty (rf iniitic frcmi dif- 
fefafit poiocbr e.g., haioc^ dasd- 
cal^ moi^, or |azz: Ck^c^simaSy, 
wh^i9^nx»priat)e> a fa]|iiUar ii^kMly 
may be^Uh^nedby^day^ in ^ 
style ^ infect a littk (lumOT C(t fun 
into a techniqt» cU^. 

. . h< Ask the iKccHniwi^ to ln^m>* 
vise ratho- than i^y fn^ a score all • 
the time. This will help keep the ac- 
con^)anin^t fresh aml^cUfferent. Tl« 
aocx>sq7anis^ shouklliave, or de^^^s^^^ 
son^ takf^ for iiEq>rovisaticm. I 
i. Ask the accon^^ankt to as^ 

. studatts with the aw^mpanio^t lor 
their choreogr^hy the accom- 
panist can be invaluable ^ a com- 
pose. Wl^ willing; the accompanist 
should help jeach students the ele- 
n«its of music. 

2. A teacher providing the dance ac- 
companiment s^uld: 

a. Be inventive wheal uwng pQtrus- 
sion in^ruments. When a dr^m is the 
ii^tntn^t, do not just beat time. Use 
the metal rim of tlw drum, chan^ the 
dynamics of the rhythm, alternate 
between striking thfe rim and the drum 

. l^Ad, or lise the hand — palm, heel, 
fingertips, or knuckles — instead of a 
beater, 

b. Learn i^o use tape recorders, 
record players, aini percu^on instru- 
n^ts, both purchased and ones made 
by the teacher or students. 

^ c, Experim«it with vocal and ^p«r- 
cus^ve sounds that can be made with 
the body clapping, slaiqnng. finger 
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snapping — as ^xompaniir^t for 

d. Sincechan^xTgicccntbduriAga 
class 15 son^iims awkward, try to 
tapt the musip that i$ freqti^tly used 
as accompanintent for movement 
sequoKes in technique da^: pbes, 
rekves, brushes, f©otmov«i»its,ai^ 
other recurrent exercises, Labd and 
file for easy access. 

e. Be alert to i^w musical compo^ 
«tions that can be added to the dance 
library. Usfen to music cm recordii^, 
radio, teJevi^on, or at dance Or music 
concerts, and make nmes of the music 
that would b^ »iitable for dance ac- 
companiment. 

f. Have a variety of accompani- 
ment availabk for each darure cl^. 
Utilise various combinations of drum 
and percussion Hiythn^ piano music, 
vocal sounds, and recordings. Some- 
times invite a stucknt mu^cian to 
provide the accompaniment for the 
dance class. " ^ 

g. Use music frofti different per- 
iods: e.g., baroque, classical, jazz, or 
folk music. 

h. Arrange opportunities for stu- 
dents to explore t}% elemente^of music 
as they relate to ciance and its accom* 
paniment."^ 

3, A dance' te^l^r has the responsi- 
bility ^to help students be awaie of the 
accompaniment to danc^ movement. 
C5ne approach to this pnAlem is to teach 
the elements of music as an important 
area o) each dance cla^. ^Suggestions 
for doing this appear later in this 
chapter.) Young dance students will ac- 
quiie voc^Ularies of^mu^ and under- 
handing of musical literature long be- 
fore beginning to work seriously with 
choreography. An awareness of music 
and rhythmic concepts improves per- 
formance ^iUs. Students shotdd be 
given opportunities to: 

a. Learn ^faput the elements of 



musk.' riiythm, accent, meter, mel- 
ody, temf^ .^imbre, dynamks, and 
form. 

b. Become scisitive to mu^cal 
phra^ng« Never cut o^ music in the 
micMle of a piirase or section; this can 
be^liscoiKierting to the audidKe ami is 

* in 'p6or artistic ta$te. Choose ^usk 
th4iCc9rre^nds to the laigth of ti^ 
. dance. 

c. Woric with tlw various devices 
and sources, otikr than traditional 
mu^, that can be used succes^ully 
for dance accon^ianin^t, such as 
prepared piano> electronic sotmds, 
nonveii>al souzuis, poet^, ami com- 
mercials from newsjwpers, radio, and 
teIevi»on. 

d. Recognize and explore different 
tojle colors of a variety of musical in^^ 
smmieots. 

e. Learn about tfw many styles, 
moo(fe, and characteristics of mtstc 
and how they can be utilized to en- 
hance movement ideasf 

f . . Listen to n)usic«and move with 
it. Try to recognize the nietef md 

" forrn. * 

g. )£xperin«nt with dancs move- 
men! that mimics sound or rhythm, 
dancing with the music; with move- 
,ment that opposes the soui«i, dancing 
against the music;, or with movement 
that uses the music only as an inci- 

' dentil backgnmnd. 

h. Explore rfie possibilities of 
sounds with various percussion in- 
struments. The rhythmic aspects of 
accompaniment should be pointed out 
e^f ly in the stud^ of dance. 

i. Experiment with the voice as an 
instrument >0f accompaniment to 
dance movem^t. 

j. Ei^r^urage students to create 
their own accompaniments, making 
use of prepared piano, percussion in- 
struments, their own voices and, other 
self-sounds, or any other sources of 
sound they can discover. , 



ExperCezices in Dance Accomf^nlinenl 
Derived from the Qciii|nte of Music 

Dance students should understand and 
oq^erience the many* elements of music: 
rhythm, time, tempo, meter, accent, 
juration, syncopation, dynamics, mel-; 
ody, tone, ph)rase, and foAn, The^ 
aspepts of music, xnany of which are 
equally applicable to dance movement, 
will be presented s^>arately with sug- 
gissted movement activities and musical 
accompaniment, , t 

1. Rhythm is an ^-includve term> en- 
compassing nearly all pf the other 
aspects of it^usic, especially meter, dura- 
tioji, accent, phrase, ^nd form. Rh3^hm 
IS everywhere. Rhythm, in muMc, is the 
addition and dividon of sounck and 
silences ;nto notes and rests of different 
lengths. It is a Recurrence of metrical 
units as they group themsel\^ into reg*- 
ular or irregular patterns and move 
along in orderly succession. fRh)rthm is 
flowing meter, but it does more than 
' measure. It generates movement, gives it 
' a characteristic quality or ma;;mer, and 
controls the movement by marking it 
into units. The term rhythm is not inter- 
changeable with time, tempo, or meter, 



but inducte or relates to all three, as 
well as to> most of th^ other aspects of 
music. 

Movement Activities 
a: Listen to a' variety of musical 
selections. Claf? or tap the basic beat 
or underlying pulse of the music, litis 
*is the primary rhythm, made up of the 
regular beats of counts. Improvise 
movement to^this unc^lying pulse, 
b. By listening to many* musical 
^ selections, discoi!%r as m^ny of the 
riiythmic a^>ects as possible. Try to 
name them ana" woric briefly with 
them to develop a kinesthetic aware- 
n^ and an aesthetic understanding of 
the rhythmic elements in movement. 

Suggested musical accompanmtent: 

4 meter — Joplin, Scott. Rag 
Medley No. 6 

^ meter — Satie, Eric. Cymno- 
pedies. 

/ Gilbert, Pia. Music 
, for the Modem Dance, 

^ Miller, Freda. Albums 

II and ly. • 

I meter — Prokofiev, Sergei- Lot^ 
of Three Oranges. 



A prepared piano hilps students become aware 
of ilie accompaniment to dance movement. 



meta- — WilHazra, Kaiph 

Vaughn. Creenskepes 



2, Time is anotho* bro^ imdudv^ 
tenn and ^ould be used only in a gov- 
ml context. Otl^rwise, the moreTT 
specific and ^ confusing term ntch m 
tempo, n^ter, ami duration fthCntld be 
used w)^ only one them b involved. 
Time k^s four commort nwanii^* 

Tempo Tsfm to the rate speed at 
which a series of beats follow esdi 
other. Synonyms are Sf^ed, rate, 
pace. The toiTO frnie and tempo are 
not interchange^de; time is too gen- ^ 
eral, while fempo is speciHc with oidy 
one meaning and is therefore ti^ more 
correct, appn^riate, . and aKrurale 
term. ^ 
Meter is the grouping of a cMinite 
. number of recurring cotyits or beats. . i* 
Synonyms are measure, bar, time s^- 
nature, meter signature, . Common 
meters are iiKrluded in the suggested 
musical accompaniment examples 
listed under Rhythm above. The defi- 
nition of meter is not interchangeable 
, with time, tempOr or rhythm. Each of 
these terms has its own meaning, fime 
and'^rhythm being more general ax^ 
inclusive terms, whije iempo and 
^rneter are specific. 

Duration means leng^l^ of time a 
sound or a sflence I^ts and is often 
caiied note value. Rests, of cour^, 
jiave the same time values as no^es. 
Tempo and duration are the more 
com^mon components of time. 

The fourth meaning sometimes 
given to time^ is V more general one: 
flow, rect^rence of pulsations, dr 
rhythmUfifi broad s^ise, time and all 
four of its meanings are related to^ 
rhythm. 

To avoid confusion then, the more 
precisriy appropriate words — tempo, 
duration, meter, and flow should be 



spoken in dance cia^ 
moi^ ^neral time. 



instead of the 



3. Tmpo m mu^ ^crai^ the speed 
erf the xmn^ures, die pttn»e6 — th^ 
duraticm in actual eqi^iditure erf time. 
In dance ^uf mpvenmnt, tetnfK} 
th& sp^d erf pmormance imvarying (fe- 
greesfrcnn slow to f^. Traipo invcdves 
*a qualitMive flow erf evmts and^corres- 
ponds to the ebb axul flow (rf the tkks, 
r^ular but mth soim variation and 
flexibility. ^ 

Movenmtt Activities « 

a. E^ablffih an uh^lying or bask* 
bept at a mocteate t^po. Walk 
- thebeat. Wa^ twice ^fa^ as the bedt 

two on each beat. Walk three 
times a^fast — three steps, or triplets, 
on eadi beat. Walk four times as fast . 
as tl^ beat. W^ half ^ fast ^ the • 
beat — one si^ cm every , other beat 
or twice as slow as the beat. Walk^ 
four times % dow as the b^t — cme 
sifp on every hnuth beat. Use (Hher ^ 
movements ii^tml of the walk in the 
same manner. Change^ from one 
tempo to another on command. Make 
planned sequences invohring^the Vari- 
ous tempos experienced. ' 

h. Create and perform a short 
movement tl^me. Perform it twice as 
fast, half as f^^t, three or four times as 
fast, four times as sdow. 

. c. Divide the cla^ into two 
groups, using percussion Instnm^ents.' 

gpoup choc^es a tempo and 
establishes an umkrlyinj^ beat, keep- 
ing it steady and evfn. Group two 
creates a niovement phrase to fit this 

* underlying beat. Once the beat, 
movement, and tempo are performed 
accurately, group oife watches while 
group twa performs the moven^t in 
silence, Observe whether the tempo ^ 

stayed the same, whether the brat 
is still evident. Rotate tl^ snrtivities of. 
the two groups. 

d. E^ablish an unckrlying beat ' 
and tempo with a partner. One person 
steps on the beat while tl^ other takes 

* two or three steps to each beat. Per- 
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fonn tf« Ktkm togeti^/ always 
bdng aware of erne's i^ffti^. Ke^ ^ 
tanpo stemiy and cm Am sam& 
beat with t>aitner, E^q^ldre four steps 
to ti« beat, oms ^ep to every two 
beats or every Kmr beats whik 
^ner dnttinues moving only 'on the 
umkriying beat. ^Exdiai^'sKthrUtes. 

e. Create rhythms on various per- 
o^rion irotnnnents. Ii^rease and dk- 
cre^ Ab teQq>o* Create moi^ement 
phrases for the riiythmk: i^va^ and 
perform them at varied tonpc^. 

Record Mnincfc at oi^^speed ami 
play thetn back at dower axid at faster 
^)ee<b. Tiry moving to these s<»ttKb at 
the recbnted t&npo and at ^ dower 
and f^er tencQTos. 

Tl^&^atis tl^unitof m^&umnent in 
music. A measure is a grouping of l^ts 
by mearis bf an accent; mcaBU<:€#are 
sq)arated on the musical ^aff by v^ti- 
cal lines jcalled bars, a tom often used 
int^nchan^bly with met^ure. The 
pulse h a pattern of strong and weak 
sti«$^ that m^ off ti^peiocb of time 
in music. The tmderiyh^ pulse and ihe 
bisic beat rrfer to tlw same conc^. Th^ 
rhythmic patterns of strong and weak, 
sound and silexKe, are grouped in twos 
and thr^ or combination of these, 

\ , ■ • ., 

4, Nfeter is a mathematical concept, 
A time signature, whidi rraembles 'a 
fniction but is not one, appears at the 
beginning of a musical composition and 
iidicates the quantitative cox^tructidn 
t^each n^asure of the compc^tlon. The 
top numeral of the meter signature tells 
the number of beats each m^ure con- 
tains. The lows- numeral specifies the 
value or duration of ihe note elected ^ 
the beat, or arWtrary unit' of meamire- 
n»tt. 

There are simple meters and com- 
pound niters. Simple meters use mea- 
mires with either two or three beats, &- 
ampW erf two-beat meters, duple or 
birikry, are: |, | | of which J is the 



« mc^ fiteqi^ and rq^reseiits two beats 
erf qtiart^T'^Nrte 1^^. ^ 

Tlw c^te'^h^ p^l«m In sin^te 
meter m a tripk or terrtary n^^, in 
v^tich two unaccented b«ts fol^ an 
accmted beat. The most freip^ tr^ 
imter^te |. bot other trif^ tfane signa- 
tures induite |/ 1, Tr^lfi me^ 

have a roumter, smocrthe* quality dian 
do duf^ imtm/ whidi have a dovm-up 
or hamn^r-action quality, ^ . 

Compowtd meters tekscope two or 
more dupk, tr^^, b(^ me^ures 
intoHme longer q^^sitre,. creating a new 
^gnature ccmtainii^ four or any 
number erf beats or counts p^ 
measure. The nmt commcm conqKmmi 
n^|ter ad\kves fcmr beats, or< a tfmd- 
rtipU meter, by combiniz^ l¥n» mea- 
sures* of I n^ter finish cme quadnii^ 
' measut^^ to make | nfi^, A^Krth©- 
example to | nvBt&, whidi me» fcnar 
eightb-iK>te^^ beats per mea^ire. i . 

Twb moires <rf tripfc mefer will 
combim to make a sexfupk n^tsr, 
imialiy g or | nffiter, C^ten | meter, 
combining two n^^ures of ^ meter in- 
to one me^re, \m a anoothly flowing 
effect. In contra^, two n^a^ares of g 
^neter, making | meter, if played in fast 
tempo becomes an ideal rhythm for 
ddpping, ga]Joping. of sliding. Less 
common, .three measures of triple meter 
can be telescoped to make nii^ counts 
9 9 

per measure, e,g„ g or ^ meter, 

Otte" compwund meters usrful to 
dance combine a measure each of duple 
5 5 

and triple, becoming ^ br g meter; or 
combining twb duples ami a triple for ^ 
or Z meter. 

Movement Activities 
a. Divide the class into three 
groups, sitting on the floor; perform 
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Rhythm is flowing meter, but it dc^ 

Itg^f^rates movement, giv& it a chan^emficqUa^ 

of manner, and controk the movement by marking it into units. 
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the £ksignatfd ^rtivities to | meter, 

keeping the assigned tan|K> sle^iy 

and accurate: 

Group 1 claps on count 1, 
Group 2 snaps fingers on count 2. 
Group 3 snaps Hngers on count 3. 

Rotate groups and beats. Wh^ 
the metrical beat Is wdi estab- 
lished, remain In the three groups 
and move while dappiiig or snap- 
^ ping fingers. Latei; try moving 
v^fithout'the clapping and Bn^er 
snapping. 

b. !n |. meter, ail clap on 1 and 

move on counts 2 and 3. Move any- 
where about the room. 

c. Responding to | meter, all 

move oh count 1 and hold counts 2 
and 3. % 

d. AU st^Tping on every count of . 

I n^ter, plie on count one, r^ve on 

counts 2 and 3 — doivn, up, up. 
k. Arrange the da% in a .double 



ciftte with partners side-by-'Skte, both 
f^ir^ cowtexcIockWtee, Perform tl^ 
down-u^up pattern of d above, tre- 
ating a carouse! effect. Start slowly 
and increi^ tf^ tempo; lat^, de- 
cree the speed, coming to a slop, 

f. Combine. tWo measure^^ of 
three, making six l^ts to a measune^ 
Perform the carousel again » in e - 
atove, now counting in six ir^ad of 
three, for a rhythm of down-lup-up- ^ 
up-up"Up. 

g. With I meter, pli^ on 1 and 
releve on 2. Perform thi^ in a double 
circle ^ in ^ ami /, the ou^de circle 
doing the plie on count Land the in- 
side circle on count 2. Sart slowly. In- 
crease the qpeed, gradualiv c^cre^ 
tlw $peed to4a st<^. Alternate partners 
and repeat. 

Suggested musical ^ompanimenl for 
activities a-^: 



I txt&r — Oemy, Cari. 

(ballet, waltz). 



Etudes 
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Regardless of what accompaniment 
is used, it must be approprutte, 
providing the rhythm, tempo, 
quality, tmd mood desired for the 
dance movement or composition. 



* . for Moddm Dance. 

I & I meter - MiHer. Freda. In 
Albums I n, IV, 
and V, 

0«ter ^ Perrcy-»Ktagritey. H* 

Sounds From Way Out, 
"Giri k<mt Venus." 

imter Pcrrey-Kingitey. In 

Sounds Prom Way Out, 
"Cosmic Qallad/' 
Carousel Music, Maiw 
Recx>rds 



•I 



I' 

' Wodc with a variety of meters . 
to M and understond tlie difference, 
both Ikying fh&n and In moving « 
iQ^them. First e^blish the ba^ b^t 

'^m eadi meter vvith a pemis^on in- 
strument; Aen half of the class will 
accompany while \he other half 
moves to t(^ niters played. Change 
so that everyoi^win have opportuni- 
ties to produce the a<xtmipimiment 
and to move to it being played b^ 
others. Use these and any additional 
meters desii^: J I | J J | ^ 

64 -4 557799 , 
B4S48484 8- 

i. Move to some of thesif different 
meters \Wth musical accompaniment. 
Try a specific movement to several 
different meters and see what differ- 
ences in performance, feeling, and 
quality occur. Is the rhythm or the 
tempo Nsf the movemefit changed 
when a different meter accompanies 
it? ' . . 

Suggested musical accompaniment: 

I meter — Badin^, Henk. Evolu- 
ttbns, section \ 



meter — Boiling, Claude. &^o- 
que and Blue, jazz. 

meter — Mancini, ^ Henry. Bab} 
Elephant Walk^ J^zz, 
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1 n^er — MiQa'. Ireda. ABmrol 

> ' Badt J. S. Sffifti^ 

Slngm. BachsCre^sk 
Hits: ' 

I meltr ^ Brobeck, Daw. tsdce 

{. Bxplpre accompanying and' 
duKii^ to ccmil^wl tMtcn. Cmm - 
bintng cme mc^mre each erf tm> 
meters* will prodwe anc^ker meter* 

Comtrim | and | meto' for 4 
meter or a<ki ^ and | iMter for a 
n^asure of 7 beat^, or | met«r. Use 
thk 4 meter in the foUowing activi- 
ties: 

(1) Clap and dyml the bask 
beat (1234567). 

(2) Accei^ counts 1 and. 5* 
which represaUft a combfan^icm ctf 
a 4 and a 3 meter; accent counts 1 
atKl 4« which is a 3^aml a 4 meter 
combination (1234567; 1231567). 

(3) Accent counts 1, 3, and 5, 
representing the combiiiation df 
two nwasures of | meter followed 

by one measure of ^ meter 
* > > > ^ 

(1234S67). 

, (4) Sekci severai movenmit 
sequences based on a^ count of 7^ 
Perform them in any orc^« but 
l^eep the san% orckrr. Designate the 
stage area. Stucknts may start on 
orWf nUg^. may enter at any time, 
or ieave at any time; and they may 
begin and end at any time. An 
example: 

for 3 measures of 7 counts, 
walk; 

for 3 imasures erf 7 counts, 
stand sti!); 

for 1 measure of 7 counts, 
move down to the floor levei: 

for 1 n^asure erf 7 counts, 
lie still on the flcKsr; 

for any number of measures 



of 7 cmuOs, dbwiy-^ to 
stamfa^ 

f<»^ any mindw ol imasiircs 
of 7 csnmls^ quki^ atul ^re- 
peatedly t(»Kii a port or arai erf 
the body with tl^ hai^ — 
luie^/ shcmkim, i^ad^ foot, 
h^, md M ofv ^ ^ tesqpo; 
repeat 9SI imtil the ci ^ 

&ig^sted musical ^xompani- 



nwnt: 

. Bn^beck/C^ve. Unsqtmfv 

k. Prepare a {darned seqwAce erf 
mixed meter using at least four dif^ 
ferent n^ers with varted mmd«i5 erf 
imasures of each, prefenMy not in 
four-n^Eg^ire sc^nmits. Clap it, (day 
it on ii^ruments, and move to it, 
u^ng t)w primoiy' rhythm bask 
beat cAily, md »x:emii%<ount 1 of 
each n^asure. 

• 

1. i Compel examples of accumu- 
if^iue rhythm, iht drvke^crf expamJ- 
ing or contr^b^ a meter by definite 
planned ^bHtt^ra or wbtractkms in 
tl^ number erf beats per >meamre. 
After any particular seiqi^nce of 
accufhulatlve rhythm ^ created^ one 
group will continue to play it whik 
others mo^ to it, or um it as aocom- 
paninmit for a sIkmI dancer stiffly or 
^ compc^tion. {lotate expeiieiKes. For 
accumulative patterns to emerge with 
clarity, count 1 of eich mfasure must 
be accentki. Examples: 

(1) A simple progre^ve order 
1/12/123/1234/12345, exj^and- 

A simple progressive order — 
12345^1234/123/12/1, contract- 
ing. 

rComljination — expanding from 1 
to 5, and contracting back to 1; the 
5 measure miy be played eitfter 
once or twice. 
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A similar progpemve €ffd&; e^r 
} paa(U&tg fatMii 1 to 7 <^ my (^her ^ 
mmdia', axidccmtn^th^ l^ck to 1. 

(2) iA pn^resslve imleT in 
whk^ fioch meter b played with 
two mcH^ n^stnte befcm ex- 
panding or cga^mting, «2di m 
11221(3445544332211. 

(3) A progr»dv? cities' uti&z*« 
ing both rq)eat9 and dkips betweoi 
me^ — this exan^k^ 11335577- 
5533li, is a sat^fybig to do. 

(4) A pmgre^ve cmter which 
* expamis 0ti mfie i^th and contracts 

on anctha: ^ 24687531. 

« . (5) A definite order that s 

simi^ pn^ressive one ^ 1425iiK ^ 
5241, 

^ <6) Devke an or^, Umi pl^ 
om mea«ire (rf a infstei; 
usuaDy I or '|, betweei eadi two 

mearares erf tltt (diB^d orcte ^ a ^ 
coi^tant m^ter between the atomv 
Illative metOT. 

(7) Plan accumulative 
rhythm seqtiehoes as accompani- 
mait for short sttuHes; tl^ order 
must be ^Bnite and it mii^ ^ 
known to all students working 
with it; otherwise, anything is 
possible. 

] An, For more advanced sttufents, 
risukmt rh^hm is a diallstging 
experience, both to create the souruis 
ai^ to move to it. Resultant rhythm 
is accomplished by combining two 
unequal meters simultaneously; the 
pattern of ^xmts of the two meters is 
the resultant riiythm^. Students should 
have had wdtk with n^trical accent 
before attempting this. See tt% mxt 
ttctidn on accentr 

(1) The simplest resultant 
is formed from the simul- 
combination of two mea- 
of I meter and three n^a- 

of 2 .These meters 

4 




can be phy^ ami da^bd sq>a- 
r^i^a«byaBst«ifams.dwi 
wMi hatf (kAig 4 wh&i ^ 
o^hef hs^ do I n^ter at saiim 
time, wMcfrwouM fike^^: 

fora1k]telol6coums:l 2 3 12 3 
> > )i 

' 12 12 12 

Flaying fust d^ acca^ b^Ks 
pocfcuses tte reai^nt rhythm: 
1 ^ I 4 5 _ 

(12 3 4 5 ^ 

(2) Amonexdtk^andsatisly- 
ing resultant rhyllun can be ob- 
tained by conrfjinii^ a 3 m^er With 
a 4 xmler for a total sequaf^ of 12 
coun^ or I^te. The bttsk b^l can 
b| any note vahie, but a cpiarter 
ncrte piobcddy simpk^. Hiese 
two meters can be tinted as'tihe 2 
mtd 3 wm in 1 alKnre. E xperte i ce 
the meters sQ^oiatdy ; both at 99^m 
timBf by divklii^ the dass; Aen 
extracting the resultant dtythtn for 
more exta^ve muateal w& dance 
dev^oonwnt. It will looklike tftto: 
i 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3-^fbur 
im^ii^es of 3 

12 3 4 12 

measures 
> > > > > > 
1--45-7-910 

of 12. 



; 3 4s^ 



3 4— three 



— one pr^^ure 



4* 
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5. Access. In xpu^, strong^beats orr 
accents occur at regular intervals ^ orv 
every oth^H^^t e^sry third or fotuth 
beat, arul so on.. The metrical accent, or 
primary accent, groups beate into mea- 
sures, hence tl^ first heai d the medMire 
generally receives tl% strong^ acc^it. 
In longer meters, there may be a secon- 
dary Mc^t, for exampk^ on count 3 in 
a 4-beat m^ter or (Hvcpum 4 in a 
meter. An acc^ may be placed arin- 
trarily on any Beat or portion of a beat 
ito achieve an dff balance effect. Another 
utilizatum of £Nxent wU! be coi^ikred 
in 'section 7, Sjmcopation, oi this 
chapter. 

■if 




1S/^;mnm djm^e must ach^^ 

i^tximen fi^vement andr^, and bety^n symmetty and tbifmnwtry. 



Movement Activitifis 
Observe where the accents 
occur in a song or other mimical Mitec- 
tion. Clap ^ beats^ with strongest 
clap on the accent of each measure. 
Qap just tl^ accents. 

b. Walk,, damping tl% accented 
beats, Jbut stepping on 4v«y beat, 

c. Step only on the accents. 

- d. Walk, leading with a definite 
part o^ the body on each accent; 
change the lead to another body 
on the next accrat. * 

e. Divide t)^ ' cU^ into three 
groups. All stucfente in group one, at 
the saiM time, dtange focus quickly 
and sharply on each a6:ent. Smilarly, 
group two will change direction on 
eadi xceni^ and group three will 
change level on each accoit, all con- 
tinuing a basic walk on every beat. 

. V: 



f. Experinffint with placing move- 
ment accaits on beats not accrated iA 
t)% mu^. The movemient accents 
need not match tho^ of the accom- 
panimait. Working omtrapun tally 
With the music adds variety and 
heightens interest. 
Suggested muskal accompaniment: 
^ Copland, Aaron. "Hoe-Down/' 

Carlos, Walter, lesu; Joy of 
Man's Desiring, " from Switched 
on Back Synthesizer, ^ 

Khachaturian, Aram. "Sabre 
Dance," from Coyn^ Ballet 
Suite, 

Tcbaikovsky, Peter. "Russian 

Dance," from Nutcruckep, 
Biom, Frank. "Alley Cat. ' Fun 

Music — PiahOr Bent Fabric, 
ig. Provick nuroercms experience 
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in ^:amii^yii^ or {dayi^g differimt 
metCT?4o gain ^dll in producii^ ^ 
edited ami .unaoofi^ed heats and 
itote&^^^^^t tlu! aoKwi^ beats are 
^xu^^^^td clearly statedl ' 
6. 6iBimM^^the third aspect ctf 
tmtfi, ^ter tmi^ and meter, AltkcH^ 
it can reler to^^ioigdb of a fdva^, a 
part. Of a total c^tipc^tkm, it b mem 
frequeruly rdated to tt^'-kn^ (rf hm^ 
^ various nK^ts scnmd, and is caQed 
note value. Mus^al mitaticm is b^ed 
upon a matl^natkal sids^cSviticm of the 
%^^iole note: divi<kd by two produces 
t«^o half notes (j), dWkMby fcmrpro- 
four quarter notes(jj, divided 
by^e^ht produces d^eigMi(j«) notes, 
divided by sbcteo^ftroduces 16 sixteenth 
notes (^), ai^ so forth. To c^Hain dlvi- 
si€»is tkitsx than by twos, s^het cfevtoes 
are used: triplets ^ dividing a note by 
three iratead of two; tied notes — 
nuJdn&it pc^bje to hold a sound for a 
differrat ki^th of time by laking Am 
value qf two notes for OM sound; dbttei 
notes — iiKreasing the valu^ erf the note 
by half its origir^ value; ^atnl other 
mor^^otnplicated means. 

If the basic beat is a quarter note, it 
equals or^ oount, a half note equals two 
counts, a w|ioIe xxt^ equals four counts, 
an eighth r^ote is half a count, ai^ a 
six^enth note is one-fourth of a count. 
There are thirty-second notes, but they 
are practically impossible to delineate 
accurately in human 'moven^t, 

Movem^t Activities 

a. Clap and move to tl^ diu'ation 
of the notes: particularly wholes, 
halves, quarters, and d^ths, and 
briefly^ sixteenths. 

b. Divicte the dass into four 
groups. Ej^ii group elects one nc^ 
and creates four measures of move- 
ment for the chosen note. All groups 
perform these mov^ient phrases to- 
cher. Each group'^mtdd be aware of 
the other groups' note values. Change 
notes and repeat. 



c groi4» cmil^ a moviai^^ 
thrmp itting at lea^ diree differ e nt 
m>te vali^ t^fohn it fm* the c^tss. 
Ask the watching stucfents to cteter- 
mine whkh notes are beif^ per- 
fc»rmed. DaiK^iB mu^be accuiale for 
Ate audfence to.perorive and under^ 
stand tlte (bfffiient nc^atimte. 

d. . E xperimffl t with diff&ent ao 
companin^ts fw tlmte xmnrimwtl 
t^trases, using i^^qfmted piano, 
ctffi&on ix^nin^its, votoe, or odwr 
sounds^ 

7, Sfoa^^^km m a rhythm crea^ 
by pladng accent<s) cm normally weak 
b^t(s) or {K>rti€m(s) erf be9t(s) in the 
m^sme. Stated in ano^^ way, sjmco- 
patim is a ten^Ksrary diq^aoeimnt erf 
the regular n^trical ac^l so that ac- 
cents do not occur on tfw mcmnaSy 
Pressed beats erf a me^uv. It canbefdt 
only oi^ is omscious of die 

regular or ba^ bests <rf the iraasure. 
Symropation ^ an ^Kmit ^that has been 
manipulated/ Several' erf the ^mpk^ 
wa^rs of achieving syfictq?att<m are: (1) 
arbitrarily shifting tl^ aodb|i^ to a 
normally unaccented \^t; {2) raiittiiig 
the first beat, normally acxentedl by 
substituting a rest on that be^t; (3) 
making the first note in the nf^^ure of 
less value than the heat, for exampte, 

beginning a ^ measure With ,an eighth 

note or a triplet; (4) trying the lai^ note 
of the previous dieastue across the bar 
line to the f!f^ note of tl^ measure, 
which would otherwise have^been ac- 
cented; and {5} tying a w^ak beat to the 
next strong beat, thus emphasizing the 
eind count of a beat. 

Movement Activity 

a^. Gap the urukriying bc»tof | 

meter, keying it steady aiKl the 
tempo even* 

b. Walk and clap the underlyirj^ 
beat.* 

c« Standing, clap counts and say 
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")ind" after eacK beat (1 and 2 and 3 
and 4 ami). 

V d, , Clap tt% four counts and sn^ 
fingers on and. ^ * 

^. Standing, speak the counts and 
accent t}^ omb by nK>ving cme area ctf 
tits body. 

' f. Experiment with the movement 
Ktivity in e above, moving it across 
the floor. 

g. Two groups perform the uncfe- 
lying beat and tl^ syncopation to- 
gether. One group walks aiWi daps the 
undbd-^ing beat. Group two creates . 
movemiml that accents the "and" 
counts. Repeat, wiUi groups changing 
activities. 4^ 
Suggested musical acxompanin^t: 

MiUer, Freda. Albums h U, 
' and IV. 

Anderson, LeRoy. Syncopal 
Clock. # 

Ger^win, Geoi^, . Prelude 
No. ///, 

' h» Play with percussion instru- 
ments or clap a I imier which has 

two ei^th notes on count 1/ Notice 
how tl)«Lac^t then falls on coimt 2. 
Repeat this pattern for several mea- 
sures, then contrast it with several 
n^sxues of quarter notes inserting 
only one measure of e%hth iiotes on 
count 1. When repetition of the first 
pattern b^ins to s^und normal, or at 
least a bit mon<^nous, the second 
p^attem using occasional syncopation 
creates an element of surprise and is 
more effective. Try the same with part 
of the group moving while the res| ac- 
company, then exchange groups, 

i. Using percussdon instruments, 
devise an ^ompanin^t in^ s^cted 
meter during which a rest is occasion- 
all^f^ substituted ior count 1, tl^ beat 
that would normally be accented. 
This a&enU count 2. 

j. Explore wifh instruments arul 



souiufa^ in several meters soim 
othe* <fevioes for adiievii^ symt^ 
' Hon in music and movimmt rhythm. 

8. D3fnamk9 in muis^ ckm^ tltt de^ 
gree loiub^ or s<rftx^^ atwfcidi It is 
{^yed, fai dance, dynamks is tite degree 
of forc^ulness or U^ti^ givra to the 
perfonnaiKe <rf mpven^nt, and is 
closely rdated to ^ ^logtes and quali- 
ties ol mSven^nt. t}}fnmmc$ h force, 
intensUy, emphssiis, vi^hteh are son^ 
what synmymous terms, ami it ii^udes 
accent, crescendo, dfrninuendp, 
staccato, and >gato; and many other 
changes in volume and tei«on.\ 

Movement Activities % 

a. Develop an unckn^amUng <rf 
dynamics i^ mu^ and accompani- 
ment> and the meanings and moods 
which are evoked by variatioxtt in d|| 
volume aiKl changes in its biten^ty. 
Experiment with mu^kial dynamics 
and its relationship with the oiergks; 
tensiox^, aiui qualities ol movement. 

b. E^aUi^ an accomparriment 
with notes of full vali% %i^iich move 
withqut any break into the next notes 
in a lon^ meter, perhaps a 6«Hmt 
meter or long^, i^ch will produce a 
legato ot relaxed effect with ^ 
soundb tied tocher and flowing into 
each other. Movement to this accom- 
paniment will smooth ^aiKi un- 
brok^, even sustained in (]^ity. 

c. Create a contrasting accom- 
panimrat of extsemely short notes 
with rests between them, giving a 
staccat(^effect: The resulting move- 
^ment to this accompaniment will tend 
to be light, bouncy, i^rhaps jerky and 
percussive.. 

d. Experiment with musical 
dynamics While increasing or decreas- 
ing the number dancers in a group. 
Taision ^3n be created by adding 
dancws one by one to a performing 
group: for exam{^, one performer 
begins a dance pliraM which has been 



created fav s^tvmxx j^^tk^ hy 
.Iheyihoke grcHtp; ^ck tkm tli» i^vase 
Is rtgpeated amid»r daiic^ is a^iad 
until a lar^ ^^oup h perfc^nii^ in 
unbon; gr»iua8y decr^i^ die size erf 
tl^group, one by until only om 
tkmc^ b left cm dai^ii^ This 
phic^ b^milar toa l^. 
and decke^coida erf smmd. 




n^y be ckfli^ as a &^ 
ccBskin (rf ^potes d^kitely rdaled to 
j^:h o^ier ami peicdved by d% mii^i ^ 
a me^tQ^ful musksl diq»e. A ccmunon 
syntmytn & fum. A n^^dy hm a c<m- 
sdotis arrai^en^nt, viiA a beginnings a 
mkkik, and an end. It is dosdy idaled 
to other KixnibiMntab of tm^: timbre, 
hamKmy, foray and rhytfun. The rda- 
ticmhip ^th rhythm is <d gr^itest ccm- 
caitasacconq^anfal^nt fordaiKe, whSis 
harnK>ny is pf>Db^ly of IwA in^mt^ 
ance. hfrm will be cm^kteed k^in 

this chapter, 

/* 

a. Timbre is the quality of soui^, 
the tone, tito pitch ol ihe notes that 
create the rise and hdl of the mdodk: 
lif^ in music. 

Learnir^ Acdvities 

(1) Learn to recog^iiz&^ vari- 
oxis tone colors (rf mysft^ ix^tru- 
xnents by listenir^to tl^m on 're- 
cordings, in films, and at musk 
concerts. 

(2) Become familiar with the 
sounds of various instruirantal 
families: strings, wo^odwtnds,^ 
br^, and percussion. 

(3) Ust^ to aiui becoqte ac- 
quainted with mi^cal instrun^ts 
that have unusual sounds not often 
heard: e.g., harp, Imrmonica^ 
autohaip, banjo, hand piano, 
celesta, xylophone or marimba, 
bass and soprano woodwinds 
(saxophone, bassoon, and clari- 
nets), harpsidiord, sitar, or gkick- 
en^iel. 



• (4) Dbcim tm^ quality ami in- 
sinm^tt^kmnrfm ^imidi^ 

9spe^ of music: riiydun^ 
imbdy, dynmnics, smd form. 

(5) Use dil^o:^ mx»x&ngs of 
the i»me im;^al cxm^xtsUkm to 
demoactstfite how ^ diamcto', 
mood, tcHiw qua&t^ and tarf^o 
may diange in diSem^ akrangC" 
msits and ii^nim^tfatkm. 

<6) tklten to r e c o r din gs with 
varkd instrunM^ntaticm and cnq|te 
imyvCTient utilizing M^cymOTe erf 
tl^i^ reoHt&igs as a stimulus fca* 
mood and style. 

(7) Study various groiqrii^ql 
ensembles, symphonies, and 
bands. Esq^OTe whkhareb^terfor 
small ami for Urfge grcnqps for 
chcH«ogFap4iy. 

0) Dkcover whidt grrap of 
t<»K quaHttes is ami suiti^ 
fox a particular im>od aiuI dw- 
&cter of dance. 

f Su^ested musical ^^Qmnpaniir^t:^ 

Imtruments of Orch^tra 
Mmterpiet^ of Musk Before 

17150'^ 

For conqjarii^ com|K)6itiofi9 — 
Bach, J. S. fi^guein'CAtetor, 
I reconied by S%vingle Sihgers 
Harpsichord 
IHano 

V Synthe^r 
B^, J. S. LitHe Fugue in G 
Minor, recor^ by 

C^rchestra 

Oigan 

Bach, J. S. Joy of Mans 

Desiring, recorded by 

Switdttd on Badi . 

Syntl^iser 

Band, "Joy" Kimbo recorcls 
Consult music director fbr 
otl^ comparisoi^. 

White, Ruth. Music for 
Contemporwy Dance 00-612 
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MoH^ for Dan^ ComfK^^lum 
' ^ CC-611 \ 

Motii>atwm for Modern Dmc£ 
^ CC-610' 

b. Secondary rhythm can be pro- 
duced without mdody, toi«, or 
hanmmy^ as in da|^iing« ^i^;^ a 
pmdl m the t^te, or beatij^ a oi^ 
toiw drum. A metody. hcweyer, mi»t 
have notes of varying that cre- 

ate a pattern of natural acc^its; in 
other w<Hids, melody must have sec- 
oiuiary rhythm, Mdody h^ bc^ pri- 
mary and seqmdary riiythm, Tfe pri- 
mary rhythpi or the metriea] btot was 
c^hsicfered as one <rf the ^pecte oi , 
meter in section 4. Secoiukry riiythm 
derives from the con^rin&ition of note 
values^ rots, and acx»its utilized to 
create the n^ody. A familiar song 
can be recognized Just from the dap- 
ping or tapi»ng of the secondary 
riiythm with no change of toi« what- 
ever, • ^ 

(1) Clap the seconckry rfiythm 
of the actual note pattern which 
makes up the melodic tine, then 
put this patt^ into movem«>t, 



riiythm seqi»)oe to a 



meter, ^art erf die plays 
white* aiiotho- pait erf the dl^ 
mcives to it, mdkii% scmie mw 
action on every note. The rert erf 
the tran^to thte secpwKX 
into movai«nt, first in secomlary. 
tten ^ primal^ rhytibnv later try 
using b<^ rhythn^ at in 
n^fVf^ffNA, dttor by switdiing 
b^tk ami fOTth between tl« two 
ritythiw en* by e^aU&bing^ ^ pri- 
mary rhVtlnn with <w» part erf tl« 
boeiy, touring this with any 9dier 
part(s) erf die body eklineating tlw 
tte secondary riiythm, or die note 
pattmi erf the mdoely, 

10, Arase* Memmitum ^ b a . ba^ 
character^c erf mu^, an imhinefcred 
rhytlm\ic flow through time. Heiwevor, 
a n^cKiy or a riiythm raeck breathing 
places, mu^^l puiKrtuatiem to 

(^viete the fkm o( time into shelter seg- 
n»it8 iFor darity^'ind-^^ in unefer- 
standing. The pau» in riiythm i«v€ a 
purpose rfntilar to that seized by 
^mtcolonSr and perioeb in 



a?mmas, _ 

pui F-iiciu lB^igaa&. As words are gathered into 

with a new movement, step, or^^^hrases, clauses, sentences, and para- 
cent coming on every' note, yfy graphs to convey a message ^'J^' 
this with several different soi^s m must muskal statements fbUow mti^ 
short musical compositions. Now bie sequences with notes grouped into 
clap the primary riiythm of the^ haU phras^, phrases, and sections or 



san^ selections. Finally, divide the 
daBs into four groups: one group 
plays the secondary rhythm on 
percussion instruments while group 
2 moves on the secondary rhythm; 
grcmp 3 plays the primary rhythm, 
or basic beat of the meters lised 
while group 4^ moves 6nly on the 
uncferlying riiythm which ^tes 
tl^ meter of tl^j piee* being used. 
All four pwps perform simul- 
taneously, notic^ the eiifference 
betweM the twe^rhythiis and how 
they cbmpkmcnt ai^ enhance 
each ertlw, , 

(2) Compose a short secondary 



parts, 

The,phrase is the lai^g^r segment 
in musical structure after the measure. A 
phrase will contain a designated number 
of measures, not nece^arily divisible^y 
two or four, Even-numl^red {rftrases erf 
4, 8, or 16 meg^ures will crften divide 
into half phrase — a question and 
answer, or a stateiMnt and reply - 
Phrases erf 6'or 12 s^^ures, or ewsi 10 
or 14 me^ures, will som^imes break 
into recc^nizable half phra^ too. 

Phrase lengths group into three me»t 
frequently used types: phrases of regular 
lengths, usually of 4 or 8 iM^ures, 
which divide easily into half phrases and 



have a symmetrical arrangement; 
phnees of unusual ^igdi but with all 
phrases wkhin a composHion bdng ttm 
sanw kngth: e,g,, 3, 5, 7, and others — 
tl^se are more challenging than using 
con^^mitions with jrfurases d usu^ 
lotgth; and phrases id differs^ ten^t^ 
within the san^ comiK>«ticm, a more 
asymmetrical arrangen^t with a con- 
ttaiporary feding^.altluHigh a mmiba- 
of ancient and faihilmr folk turas do 
contain frfirases of ^ lea^ two diffi^imt 
loigths: e,g., "Am&ica'' and "St^nan- 
. doah," 

Birases begin either im the Brst beat 
— a ^rong beginnii^ — or an upbeat cm- 
ancKTusis — a weak beginning, ather cm 
the "amf ' of tl^ preceding n^sure 
beforeithe bar line or on any beat erf the 
preceding measure except the fir^ beat. 
The phraKS whkh be^ with an 
aiiacn^ are more dtfficult to recognize 
than those wluch begin pc^tivdy on 
dount 1, but are more ml^le. and tnter- 
»ting to use in choreography. Skijoring, 
galloping^ and sliding, for exan^le, 
begin on the u|4»eat and fit more com- 
fortably to music whose phrases' als^ 
begin on the "and" count. 

Similarly, phrases may end on eitl^ 
acc«tteci strong ending or unacc^ted, 
weak ending, beats. The strongest end- 
ings will use a long note or a note fol-. 
lowed by a r»t, placing this note on 
count 1 the last measure in the phrase. 
As a point of accuracy in building 
phrases which begin with an anacrusis, 
the last measure of the phrase cin con- 
tain only the number of beats or por- 
tions of beats that 4vere not used in the 
anacrusis at the banning of the phrase; 
thus a phrase could end on count 1, 2,3, 
or even 4 if the upbeat was only the 
"and" from count 4. 

Movement Activity 
a: (Jsten to music and discover 
where musical or melodic phrases 



begin and end. Create movement to 



fit tl^se phr^^ afta* they ic^ti- 
Bed, Folk daiKes and c^ie* fc^ mu£^ 
have phrases that are dmt aiui e^ 
to recognize. For ^ r^^on, tl^ are 
ewellent mi^cal exami^ for the be- 
ginning student to analyze ami re- 
qxmd to in jiKkvenem. 

b. Walk, run, car fm^, 

dianging directicm at ^ begimUi^ 
^^ch new fhr^, Rqieat, chai^ii^ 
the nK>v^m»U activity on eadi new 
phrase. Music with even ihythm is 
sirftabk for this ^thdty; 444 
meters are useful 




above 
For 
liis 

and 



ities in 

using the dqp, ^llop, ami 
this, mu^ with aivui^rven 

I»i^erable; ti^ be^ meters 

6 " 
8' 

d. Use comptete jrfin^ to c^iange 
kvels. , 

e. A^gn ^dents the following 
moVemmte to petform m any t^rd^ 
they wfah. Once chc^en, they murt 
keep the order. Designate the ^age 
area* Studrats may enter the and 
exit when they please, anci may ^art 
or end their portion erf the dajrK£ as 
they wish. The moveimnts to be used 
are: 

stids for one phrase 
^p for one phrase 
stand still for one phrase 
swing a {^rtmr for one phrase 
repeat at will. 
On a second performance, the stu- 
dents will create the movratent 
phrases to \^ used in this choreo- 
graphic experience, 

f . Working with a partror, using 
half phrases in a c^^estion ^nd answer 
relationship, one partner improvises a 
movement phrase as a statement or 
question, and the other partMr im- 
provises a movemait j^ase as a re- 
sponse. Repeat, dumge relatiorahips 
with the seccind partner now making 
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the firet j^at^neitt. Time {dirges dk> 
tiot med to be erf the 

g. Aci^ to section in e above^ 
two more ^ck^, cme (rf whom ac- 

.. odimpanies tlw ^t«xieiit mak^ and 
ihe c^her acfempanies the ^<tent 
who dances tl^ respoiw. ^ 

h. Om partner ^ates d move- 
ni^t phnx, dmdr^ oxily on the 
beat; the other partmr re^Kmb with 
a movemmt phrase jdcme toi symx^^ 

\ tkm. Revme theor^, wi& the^te- 
ment in syncopation ami ti^ answer 
on the beat. Do tl^ same activity with 
percussion instf ruxfiehts Q(/other 
sounds. 

i. Create moveimnt (4uws aml^ 
c}»nge ihs tempo; change the d^iam- 

. ICS, the ermgy level or volume. Per- 
form the stole phra^ using different 
gnniplngs:. solos, di^, frU^, or 
^ groi^ of five, seven, or nine. Part of 
the'd^ wijl ^ompaity^thte move- 
^ ment phrase ^Tits several ramifka^ 
tikms. ') 

Suggest musical accompanin^t: 
Smilh, Arthur. BMlrngBanji^ 

PoHca. ^ 
Schifrin, Lao. More Mission 

Impossible. ' , * 
Geishwin, George. Prelude 

No, I or Ii: 

11 . Form. AU arts rely heavily on forn^ 
or structure — music, dance, architec- 
ture, painting, sctdpture, and the 
literary arts. Both music and dance, 
whose material Is ephemeral and intang- 
ible, have an imperative "heed for form 
to mold more tilting impr^ons upon 
the hearer or viewer. Music and dance 
exist in time and differ ix^ th» respect 
from painting or sculptu/e Ibut some- 
what r^mbl^ tl>e reading of a nove* 
%vith *one •vital differed When atten- 
uation wavers or a point is lost, the reader 
can go back and re-rea^, >a convenience 
which the person hea^ng music pr 



watching dance ckaited. Becatm (tf 
this ccmtimiiH» nuiviog fwward in tiioe 
erf mwiic OT dam£, theN^tovr-watd^s 
n^nory must be refraO^ periodkally. 
Sc^ rep^ticm is^ec^sary, wt^tlm* 
c4nri€Mis or subtle, r 
^ Sotne plan, pattern, w fonmila anb 
the composo- of chcneogra;^. Whik 
no mandatory rufes for compositi<m 
- e?(ist, tho^ are broad ami ftedbk prbtci- 
pks of constriKtiem. Compositkin erf 
misic Of of daxu^ hi imigre^m tov^rd 
9 goal: darting from <m point, movii^ 
to another pdnt, and ^c^iphig when it 
lue finaBy arrivi^. 

Form is the rational devdopn»it of 
componmt ^rts into a totality — ^ to^ 
getl^rrassl of movontat. Form must 
whieve aJl^damx between unity. and 
var^ty, bcVwesi movement ami re^, 
and betwemsymmelry amT symmetry. 

71% flow erf musical Ktirni m based 
ugcm a ser^of statenlents and counter- 
statements. A thematic statement is^i^- 
ceecfed by a counten^atanait which 
may be^ rep^itk>n, a variaticm, or a 
contra. Musical forms fit into several 
types which must be^ recognized and 
umierstood * by choreographerfr^;^ who 
intend to use musical selecticH^ fw tl^ 
dam». Many cbnce forms do use 
musical forms m ti^ a^mpaniimnt 
and basic structure. 

There afe two basic ways to extend 
music and dance in time: (1^ add phrases 
to the origiilal statement the part 
structures, or (2) continue the move- 
ment for a long tinw with no clearly 
designated points of arrival and depar- 
tjure with momentum controlling the 
structure — the contrttpuntsd structures. 

p^e Part Structures 
^eriod fcHtn, or one-p2|rt song 
0, is ba^ upon ti^ phra^. It 
takes its name literally from its gram- 
matical counterpart, the sentence 
which emk with a p^od to Indicate 
completion of the thou^t. A period 
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I^trases.long^ vA)kh conUiro a oran- Gershwin's Preh^ No. U. 



ptete muscal ktea and ends widi'a 
«cc»uJusave i>oint ok arrival. Musical 
« exanq^les indinle JUmesdi^ Ko&^ 
Sheff&nd&ih, Onlop of Old Smoky, 
George Gerahwins Prelude No. Ill 
(very fast tempo), and Rimdci- ■ 
Korsakov's Song of India icme^ long 
* A), >^ 

b. Bmary form, or two-part song 
form (ABK is the sin^jfc^ of Ae Multi- 
ple fonm with one period, or part, 
answered by another po^od in perfect 

^^^^.p^^ymmefay. The cacfence crf^ tl« finst 
^ action is incondurive, giving Sie im- 
pression that furt^ action will hal- 
low, ^hite the point ot arrival of tt^ 
secmd part » definite^ maiidng tl% 
completion of tl^ form* Tl^ ^ort 
predassic dance pieces from the ba- 
roque suites of tl% sevQiteenth aiKl 
e^hleenth oaitui*8 ww mainly two- ' 
part forms: the bourree, minuet, 
gavotte, pavane, alkmande, cour- 
ante, gaOiaiti sarabai^, rjgaudon. 
passqried, and gigue. Many of B»^'s 
con^^ositions utilized the biliary form. 
It is likewise common in folk and folk 
dance music. ^ 

c. Ternary form, or flvree-^ut 
song form (ABA), brings back the*^ 
first pari to round off the form aM^ 
prtjvkfc the n^bdic repetition fourffl 
in ipany songs, c£uK:eSr and marc^s. 
The important feature is the conti^- 
ing episock appearing l^tween the 
two statements jof the principal theme 
in the familiar states^t-departtue^ 
return of the common song form. The 
repetition of tlw A establi^w unity 
while ^tlw B supplfes varfety. An 
AABA ^^fuctui^ is StiB basfcally a 
three-part form b^ed on the principle 
of i^um to the initial theme after a 

^ contrasdr^ section appears. The 
tengtl^ of the three parts may vary 
greatly. Musical examples include No- 
body Knows the Trouble I've Seen, 



d< Rondo fmtn, sOTH^t^ims cksig- 
nated fiveipai^ form (AB^IA), 
evolves frpm tlw of multi{4e re' 
currefKes. A wdk^ned i^riiK^ 
tlmr^'recurs afta* the bttrod^ctkm erf 
;eadi contrsteting qrisode. Tteie mi»t 
be at least two digressions (A k B) 
from the A th^ne, but>tl«e'may 
be any rliuxtba'/ creating seven- 
part (ABACADA) or nine-part 
(ABACADAEA) en* kmg^ rondo 
forms,, but there rau^ always be at 
lea^ a partial retum of th« A th^im 
between all a<&kd p^rts. A ^^ctipk 
type erf roiM&> utilim t{ie folk p^n- 
dple of a recurrii^ rrfrain with a new 
stanza between every two recur- 
rences, the verse-andctorw form. 
The rondo form w^ favcnvd by 
classical compcKiei^ Haydn^^ Mcuart^ 
\ and Be^hoven for tl% f^ moyements 
at tl^ dose of sox^tas and symf^io- 
nies. 

e, Tfee?miindi7iirt«fians is an imi- 
tative structure related to Am paled 
form {A A^ a2 A^ A* A^, mta so* on) 
with a much higher ,dev^l(^m^t of 
the expai^ions and variation, Eadi 
variation recalls the A theme and pro- 
vides a contrast tp that tl^n^ at tl^ 
same time. Metho<b <rf varying the 
theme an^endle^, but several types of 
variations' are m«itioned: (1) mdocKc 
or decorative variation; (2) harmonic^ 
variation; (3) ihythmic or structural 
variation, with the theme bect>ming 
a waltz, a schottische, a march, or a 
cha cha; (4) dynamic variation with 
changes in tone color, style, and emo- 
tional diarac^; (5) in^rumental var- 
iation, wh^'the ttetie Jfe pa^d 
among differ&tt sectidns of the 
orchestra or the movement ts pissed 
from group to group in a dance com- 
position; and (6) aiUitive variation, 
of which The Tweh^ Days of Christ- ^ 
mas is a fdteUiar example. 
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Contr^Huttal StmctUTK 
• , . ' 
In 'ccM^rast to ^ port structures 
ivhich are e^ratially Korizontal in tl^ 
iKklttk^ and extmtooSr t}^ contra-^ 
puntal $tni^tufC8 hdve a v«tkal diir»i- 
sk>n ami ctmtinue tlw ' movement wilth 
out ckaiiy designated artkubtim^. The 
structure erf contrapuntal mi^.b ttmre 
difficult to recf^nlze than the sectkmal, 
or part, strw^hures whldi make up the 
fin^ category of mu^al form. 

Mu^cal lliW, forfl(^ by a siKxession 
of tot^« b mainly horizontal, altluni^ 
soim contour ckies dev^ap from the dif- 
ferences in pitdi alhd duration. A chcmi, 
however, a vertkal relatioi^p of 
notes. Counterpoint pls^ two or mot^ 
distinct2%% mi^cal liim i^ihsl 
ot)^ ^ultaneoudy. It combines tmi 
or more levels of mu»c at omre, setting 
esxh note again^ a correspondir^ note 
on anoth^* line of ttte staff or tevd erf 
pltdt, PdtypAony, whidi n«ans mmic 
for numy voic». Is commonly as a 
synonym for counferpoint, and' the ad- 
jectives j^lyphonic and contrapia^ 
• are interchangeabk. The c^>|K^te t&m 
monophany means musk: for Voice, 

Two types erf contrapuntal, or 
Vertical, structure can used ^fectively 
in daiKre comporition, even by le» ^ 
vanced stutknts/ The first type uf«s a 
constantly recurring ba^i tlwne over 
which continuous melodic invention 
occurs. This unchaining b^ motif is 
often called a ground Ih&s, or bass 
osHnfUo; these tenm derive from 
o^tinato, m egning obstinate, a proce^ 
of repeating the same'mu^cal figure 
over and over ctmtinuaily, often as a 
ptirdy rhythmic ckvice. The grouml 
bass becos^ a levd ^parate from the 
music abpve it and /i omtrapuntal rela- 
tionship eraues wHh interplay between 
at least two distinguishable levels. Ths 
ground base mottf can be i» short ^ one 
me^uiejor as Icwnig as a complete phr^. 
Its constant reiteration ftuitidw empha- 
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L» Baxter's ree^^ding Vt^ 
lage utilim a tvi»>-n^i^ure groura bass 
tfdikii changes dig^itly in 4^ tm^, 
giving t)« impre^km of a two-p^ form 
(AB) wherw it b csse ntiaH y a contra- 
puntal ^ructure. The fmck^s^ passa- 
caglia and chaconne, in trif^ meter/ 
both a^oc^M with a gmuiui b£^ ^ 
The secoml type erf cemtn^mntal 
^n^rture with pe^riUtks fe»r eiano^ at 
less thaniKlvam^ kv^ erf fiMlty tltt , 
amen, aliteralimitaticmby cmvc^ erf 
a preceelixn voice at a given int^al. AD « 
parts greiw enit^of o^; the mdeidy ^ 
companies ibdf. In a fqur-part caneni, 
the seccmel^ third, ami fourth parts 
rep^t the Brrt, each Parting a few beats 
or measures after the i»eceetti% part. 

The pe^ntlar ami f raiiUfl^ femn 
erf cmcxi b tt» roioi^^ a 8ill^rfe type erf 
imitktiem in which several ve^ce9 begin 
at eliffer^ perfnts ami tlw same 
imlexiy over ami over. Tl^ nnmd b 
son^wtiat limitfa^ but ei^ to umlor- 
starid and to perform, either in musk or 
ciance im^ven^nt. Examples erf roumk 
are kgiem; w^4uiown emes ixudtfefe 
"Row, Haw, Row Ycmr Boat;" 'Three 
BlimI Mk:e''r Tkwn by *e Station"; 
"White Coral ' Bdfe"; 'little Tommy 
Tucker"; ami 'Twi Jacejues" or "Are 
You Sleqrfng, Broti^ John?" 

Another contrapuntal form, the 
fugue, is much more complicated, but 
does have po^bfliftes in dance comp0- 
sition fc^ ^vanced dancers and chore- 
c^rapliers only. Literally, fugue meom 
flight and tehrs to a com{K>sition in 
which v^cesi6now or chaw eaerh other. 
it features successive treatSnents of ti^ 
tf^nte by all vok». 

Activitk^ \n Musical and Moven^t 
^ Form 

a. For each fonft, listen to musical 
selecttens and learn to distingul^ its' 
dtaractertotics and ^fdlx^ 

b. Improvise moven^it to flt the 
particular jfonn, rc^^ting ^ closely 
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^ m pc»9ibte when tl» outd^ 'tf^sne 
rQ9^ls ami ctevfaing cmtn^iiv 
imnr^^it iMhen Ait mtiak: timmts a 
c(^tfnsting3« C« cHT D into the com* 
positim, 

c. Choreograph movement to 
orate d^mce compodti<nis on 
aiKl accompany hy a s^cied nu^ 
cal form. IHrst expeftettses shotfld be 
iytth the e^^ period, Irinary, ami 
ternary fonns or dmf^ rmzmb in 
c^ntrqnmtal form. 

d Con^m^ an iKX^punknait 
usii^ «rq7edfk mtudcal form; keep it 
fairly shwt ami Omjpk, but utili;se. a 
varfety of sources €d soumi: bi^tn- 
n^its, perow^ and otteivbe; 
|rfmo ami i»^q;»red piano; vocal 
.^nmb aAd olli«f a^-^Mumis; elec- 
tronic, fflyirofmmital, and taped 
mmc^ — t&ped. e^pectaUy for this 
coiiq»odtimi/ , 

^ e. Use varM g;roupii^ apl^rof^ 
ate to the musical fonit employed for 
ch or ec ^a phy: for in^ance, four 
gixmps iraie tkgttl^ wdl in dimdng 
' a round or a cancm; dtfferent grcntps 
might be asdgiwd to woilc out each 
variation in a tlwme and variations; 
and three groups ccnald create ami- 
dam:e each of the separate parts in a 
ronchi. 

f. For working with prendas^c^ 
dance forms and musk, cbhsult Loub 
Horst's Pre^laxik Dance Forms. 
Learn and perform oi^ or moi# of 
these dances. Create your own ac^* 
companimeilt for the dance after 
briefly experiencing 'tl% dance accom- 
panied by the piano musk *4n the 
book. Keep the dame structurtff meter, 
and tempo, but find your, own melo- 
dk line amj different torn quality vyith 
iwtruments of »urKis oiher tlum 
piano. 

CXher sugge^ions for mt^cal 
accompaninwnt: 

Gilbert, Ra and l^ock)^^ 



Ai^^. for Ak^lem 

Dgm8. Reoml. 

Loddiart, Ajitcme mi Pemm, 
Efitl^, Mo^km DsBH» — 
^ Buikimg and Tmaihing Les- 

sons. Bock. 

Nonis, Dorc^ ami Shii^, 
Reva. KffUf^f^ fdr Modmn 
Dmm. Record No. 611. 

Praetorius* Michael. Six 

' DsKrffzff. Ardiiv ProdiK> 
^u>. 

Miner. Fmb. Attnmiy. ^ 

M^^is an art movcsmtt fat ttaM. 
_CW:e OHnr^ in boA q^ice ami time. 
Rhythm ^p« the mdody, dymmios, 
and form <tf mt^; and the* pattons, 
acmOs* an^ Kmi of daMe. It binds to* 
g^ha* the parts wtthfai the wheki t}» 
nc^ within the m^mire, tlw measures 
wtthfai t)« {^irsM. the i^mMes wUMn the 
po^* Thrcmj^ flQfthm lim coimxM» 
erf mu^ ad^rves a dbr^i^Mi fai thm 
c«mparabie to tl^ ^atiUd cfimeM^m 
thieved by the dgnoa'. architect, and 
sculptor. 

' Other SkKotses an^ Motivations fat 
Oanoe Accompanhntnt , . ^ • 

Although son% of the following ideas 
have been mentioned earikrr in otha*, 
contexts, tf»y wHl be toggedted again 
i^ire to call attention to pc^nitial sources 
of sound to use in dance ^romp&nimeht 
^md point out motivational pc^lHlilks 
in moven^t ami wljuncts to movement 
that could otherwise be overlooked, 
Each ick^a is treated only briefly. 
1. Percu^ive Soum^ 

a. Plan many opportunities for 
dame stuctente ol all leveb of ability 
to experience not only moving with 
percu^on ^rompaninKnt but, more 
importantly, to becon^ faInS^ar with 
the many in^rumoits avaOable'and 
and the quality of the ^ouWcis each can 
^' prodiKie. Include m m^y of these in- 
struments bucket will permit: 
wooc&locks; xylophones or marbn^ 



inclining ^tmds tfua cm be nm^ by tlw throat, mof^h, U^j^ 



hm, sandblocks, rhythm ^kks; tri* 
angles, goi^; tamtK^urines, sinkers 
. and marac^; and drums — ^ngle- 
leaded (dance drum, cxn^' druxti), ' 
double-headed (tom-tom), and 
dcmble-drum (bongos); ,#nd other 
Latin band in^ninmits* 

b, ^Experiment with the available 
instruments to discover how numy 
ways they can be iwed to produce * j 
soumk other than the u«ial or^ic^ 
Combine some of tl^se disco)perai 
sounck intp a short comjK^lwn to 
which other stu«knts can ch^eograph 

a damre compo^tion to ofitch. 
form the percu^on ai^ dance com- ' 
po^tiom together, using as many ^u- 
dents ^ necessary. 

c. CoUect found objects and as- 
sorted junk fro^i whic^ to create in- 
struments. Anything which will mak^ 
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a sound wh^ rubbed, scratc}^, 
thumped^ shakos, or struck po- 
ten^^l sm a percussion imtrument. 
Find materials whidi can be con*driiied 
in Various ways to make pn in^ru- 
ment. 

A. With tl^se self<onstructed in- 
sffnim^ts, do the acttvlti^ described 
nn b atxsve. 

e. Use both self-made and pur- 
chase ix^nm^nts in the saxm com- 
portion, didting a$ numy differmt 
sounc^ and loiw qualities sts pos^ble. 
Play the composition as accompa^ 
ment for dame moveimnt fdann^ for 
it. , 
2. Vocal Sounds 

a. Explore the sound-making po- 
tmtla^.4iithe human v<^, including 
sounds that can be mad^ by the 
throat, mouth, and lips. Use a planned 



a sliiriuh^ to daiKe ccmpMltkm. 

b« Prbvfaie uf^KM'liuilties for c^u* 
ctefits to direct liiiytbi^ aetivltks 
through tl^ use of ihek v^^toes. 
. them becoim awnne erf tte rmge of 
intonation ^id as as acofiit 
mkI (^tiamk^ in tlj« Iminm ¥oice 
student co^ld^|pfw^ll^^m^^, pnicttee 
accompanyii^ ti» ckss with ths 
. while tlw da^ b perfcsrmii^ #var^ 
erf locomotcM* otovemoHs: .skips^ 
dides, galk^, pdk^^^holttedws, 
mazurkas, walks, triplet runs, 
pram:es. i^^, fumi^, or leaps. 

c. Give oppoitunittes for seeded 
stucteto to iratrt^ da^ in qas^ 

. ties of tMvcAfwsit, sudi as jMxu^sive, 
su^aii^, vihrat<Nry, swii^ii^ col- 
lapdi^ and suqpemfed. This will In- 
crease dwarenew of the mwt effective 
ways lo utiU^e tl» V€Afx to aocom- 
paily movements in a wide dynamic 
range. 

d. Compose a movemmf patt^ 
or short study tp Lewi^ Carrol}'s 

e. Write a poem macfe up of non- 
sense sounds and syllabks. Create a 
dance which, thk po&n can Com- 
pany, then perform it fior tt^ rest erf 
the cbss with a sxiall voice choir 
speakk^'the ncH^aose poem, 

3, Self -Sounds and Environmental 
Soundb ! 

a. ocplore all th^ po^bilities of 
sound-making with ohly the human 
body, exclusive of the voice: clapping 
with hands palms, heels, fingers, 
hxk of hand^ {^I'and fingers of 
Of^ic^te haiKi, fbtS/ fist iiM pafan, 
ai^ c^i^s; cla{q>ing with ^ feet 
soies, heels, bah of one foot to top of 
other, inside bonters, other |K»^ibili- 
ties; slapping various parts oC the 
body %vith one or both hands; punch- 
< ing different parts erf Inxiy with fists; 



' fkig^ sna|q[rii^ hh^btg, vid^itlfi^ 
blowteg, dkk^^ ait^i semtels 
¥ttih d» tonpw. Create a dK»t omi* 
podtkm frcrni a si^tiesn erf these 
timaKb, ^h^siUy fan potod (A) w 
iHnary (AS) form. f%f(mi tt ^fMh 
i^«B inqpravtee mowmoA to k or 
n^ake a di(»t cknoe. 

b. I^fh a {»rtii^^ tvwfc te^etf»r 
tcrefificov» aD pc^Oble KHtsdb.tliat 
can be mai& wiUi two bocfos. Fei&iw 
gateral mggestkra ki a ^love, Imt 
witheni^tke sminifa the.vc^ can ^t>- 
ekioe. ' 

c. Create a ^hr^ <^ eknce 
eonqpanta»rt, usii% the enVfa^bn- 
nwital »>dn<k ayaibd^ in iht studto* 
Pemftrilittes indock t^iqp^ walk, 
fk>ors, ^ od^ (rf^eclB 1^ pGicfl, 
woe»den biod& ot board, broemM^r 
e>r {rieoe erf metal; stanqf^teig w^ Aw 
feet em fkn^, {d^^fofm, sti^, tdHe# 
chai^; ebaggbg small {ri^ erf nwtal 
aooss rS^\rf i^am radi^cm, or- 
e>th^ irri^gular surfaces that wiH not 
be dam^^ed by thb; tl^ hum erf r^iia- 
tern, v^Uilatis^ sy^em. (mt 
motor which may be in the room; 
raello or pheme>grairfi static^ or a stuck 
records and piany other ntrfadks and 
crfi^cts in fhe dmsroam. 

^ d* An experfem^e similar to c 
above might be located in an e^tdexnr 
are^ wh^ enviremmental sofund 
po^biUtfes would be eiuHe etiffomt. 

e. Any erf the fengoing accennpani^ 
mcnts, once devised, altered, and ap- 
. proved as suitable might be put on 
tape for present and future use. 

4. Electronic Sounds 
The possibilities in ekctronic sound are 

' 'eneilessand increi«« year by ye^r as new 
machines are invented and erfd cmes are 
reflf^. Be^ the te^lw ami ^uei^ts 
^louldl^ecome familiar ivith as numy erf 
these as feasible^ if not acrtually used by 
tiw cla^-for mxennpaniment, then at 

^ least by likening to recordings whkh 
contain sounels macfe elec^nlcally. Ute 



Mig^stions whidi follow tm^ be 
selected for itse <miy ^Hhm Uw mo^sary* 
cquipritent is avai^yle and tfucknls ai^ 
suffktenily advanced to ike It intelli- 
gmtly and effectively. 

a. Exp^^nce the syntketizer m 
aocon^yanimCTl for dance improvisa- 
tions ch<Miec^ra{^. 

b. Cmite dam:e *|rfirase8 ^xrcmv- 
panted soldy by niedianical Kmmfe. 

c. Use three or fmne radk^. Turn 
ti^m on ami off, rake arSd low& the 
volume, manipulate^ toi% cmttrols, 
prodhK^e unprecftctable soumis. Im- 
provise dame movement to thb 
accompanimmt . 

d« Prepare several tapes using 
varied types of sounds: voke, per- 
cussion, music, environmental. 
Make cme tape, t^ng two cm- more 
tracks, containing all of the c^her 
. tapes played at differmt tenifm« for- 
ward and backward, loud avid soft, 
^ and on and I mprov ise dance 
moven^t to these sounds and per- 
haps choreograph a dance to this 
taped tiKXompaninwnt. 

e. U«ng rhythm n^chines. turn to 
any basic rhythms: march, tango, 
ruml>a/ cha cha, or waltz. Have stu- 
dents improvise movement phrases to 
these sminds. 

f. Tap^ two of the ba^ rhythn^ 
on rhythm 'machine; put these to- 
gether on the same tape, using two or 
more tracks. This wilt create umx- 
pected and different accents. Impro- 
vise or choreograph simpk dance pat- 
terns to ihe^ combined rhythms, 

' i . 

5. Other Motivations for Dame 
Accompaninw^nt 

\ a. More advatu^ed students nyiy 
experin^t with cfumce for dance* 
movemefU damre accomi»miment> or 
both. Such ckvices as. a throw of the 
dice, a loss erf a coin, or a cut or dea] 
of carck, may ctetermine how tiie com- 
poser or the choreographer will select 



ami <»gani» ^le m^^la^' fawi wl^ 
tl» acu Mi^i tfi t BM Pt or tte cfanoe wffl 
be eonstnicted Choi^ojgnqsii a*danee 
with both ihi dsmce and tl« accmn- 
panin^ arrar^e^ by diai^ {Bee 
'-'^Ih^^S). ^ V* 

b. Oeating ^dance {Arises or 
^iKfos udng prof^ will d^Itei®e the 
^uiiteite to discover ^spon^^ttdn^itf 
suiti^ to t)« diar^t^ erf tf» prv^ 
used in the dame« The sounds, niG^ < 
and cjuality will be li^uem^ by the 
diff^^ types.of jmqis; ^ dynamics 
erf the movem^ cl^mcsgn^died with 
a pr<^ m a COTtral mottf and the 
dynamics of the Kcomp^niment for 
thfedaiKemt^ rdate to es^ otl^ in 
a sat^ying Way. I^ilay a mmrf^er ol 
props from whidi groups of danons 
may select: ballocms, kmg dasBc rope, 
tube |mey, scarves, sea slt^, raf^, . 
poles, rats, lax^ bata, Swedbh boxes/ 
lar^ canfixMrd hc^m, salt barrels, 
ladcfer, hats, axKl capes. Div:kk the 
cla^ into small groups whkh impro- 
vise or chc^reograph movement udng 
the setected prc^, tl^ compose 
appropriate ^xompanin^t for the 
n\o\^iir^nt. In another exp^ience 
with props, ^kct apprc^H^ate^f^- 
tronic musk for accompailin^t;.after 
mastering the movenwnt, perform it 
with the music but without the p^tips. 
Discing differences noticed in the per- 
formance* • ^ 

c. Qtmlities of movement may be 
a motivation for tl^ creation erf ac- 
companiment or the selection of music 
with the right dynamics for the vary- 
ing qualifies or dynamics of move- 
ment. See Chapter I for additional 
suggestions* ^ ^ 

Moven^t Activities and 
Musical Accompaniment 
(1) Movement: Slow and sus- 
tained. Create the shapes of the 
letters D-A^N<:-E. Spell it in- 
movement at leist three times. 



Cresting dmcsphtases or ^udk$u^ngt>rop^^ 
the ^udent9 to dMsctkvermsit^h KCQmp)ff^^nmt Thitlmge baUmd 
tt^jim^ shown k0rB0iitu^ 
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Musk: Debussy. Claw^; 
CUnre de Lune. 

(2) Movement: Percussive, 
duop, and fast. Change levds; use 
4, 6, Of 8 counts to arrive at a 
level* Repeat. 

Music: Partch, Harry. 
tor and Pollux. ' ^ 

(3) Movement: Slow and sus- 
taimd. Woiicing with a partner, 
change levels, focus, or direction. 

Music: HoUt, Gustav. 
"Venus", from The Planets, 

(4) *MCvement: Percussive and 
collapsing. Eight counts st^rp ami 
percu^ve, collapse^ remain still 
for eight counts. 

Music: Pou«eur, Henri. 
Trois Visages de Liege. Second 
movement: Voix de ia ville^ 

(5) Movement: Short and fast 
combined with vibratory or sus- 
tained. Work with partner in mir- 
ror image. 

Music: Blackwood, Easley. 
Chamber Symphony for 14 
Instruments. 



(6} Movement: Vibratory. 
From absolute stillne^ move to 
vibr^ry movement using any 
part of the body. Students choose 
when to change from stillness to 
vibratory. 

Music: Carlos, Walter 

"Two'I^art Inveiytion in F 

Major." Switched on Baofe. 

Synthesizer. ^ 



Condftdon 

The damre educator who wyrics with 
dance accompaniment will be ccm^evned 
with three dfetinct approad^: (1) 
working with an accom|>ani^, (i) |we- 
paring and^ providing the vxompani- 
ment for the dam:e dasses, and (3) teadt- 
ir^ the relatioxi^q> of dance^and 
to the daiKe stucknh 
Tkerefore, the dance educator musi 

i,have knowledge of the .demrats erf 
music in or^ to use m^^ intelUgetitly 
^ an ^Kxompaniment for chorebgraj^y 
and technique dasses. Thfe knowledge 
helps, too, in working with a musical 
accompanist for the daiKe das^. 
Musicians appreciate and improve as 
accompanists when dance instructorB 
will work with th«n rather than jtake 
them for granted. Guiding the young 
dance students in discovering the rela- 
tionship of music and dance is the most 
important task of the dance teacher. Of 
almost equal imfKirtance is tfie effective 
use of music as accompanimtot for 
improvisations and chorec^raphy. 

Dance educators must constantly 
expand their knowledge of music. They 
must continue to study and listen to 
music, being constantly aware of what is 
being used for dance accompaniment. 
They must have the courage to try new 
ideas in accompaniTtient for movement 
and dance and should continually en- 
courage their dance students to explore, 
experiment, and dare to be innovative in 
their selection and creation of accom-^ 
paniment for their dance improvisa- 
tions, studies, and choreography. 
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Chapter s. PRODUCTION AND PERFORMANCE— 



Dance is a performing art, Pafcmnamre 
and production expefieiKes should logi- ' 
cally he an inte^^ ami important part 
of the study of (bnce. The various 
phases of dance pxx>ductk>n and per-- 
formance shodJd be guided by the 
teacher. However, stucknts should be * 
encouraged to assume as much respomi- 
bility as pebble for the production of 
th^r works. 

Stucfents should have the opportunity 
to perform in their own choreography, 
that of their peers, and in works created 
and rehearsed by experienced chor^* 
rapher^. They can learn from each of 
these experiences. Stucfents should be 
encouraged to take their choreographic 
ideas far as they can by themsdves. 
The tewher's responsibility is to serve as 
h resource person who advi^, coun- 
sels, provicks creative stimuli when 
neededi and offers constructive criti- 
cism. Stucfents should be gukkd in eval^ 
uating their own work and the* work of 
tl«iF peers in positive and productive 
ways. 

Although the stuc^ts may not plan 
to choose dance as a profession,^ the 



chall^iges and rewaitk available fitmi 
prodiKti<m and performamre experi- 
sices can still be meaningful. One di tht 
most important contributions the 
teacher makes involves adapting ai^ de- 
signing performaiKe experiences in< 
keeping with tl^ ability level of the ^ti- 
cfent. Such exfi^iences may range frgpi 
performing shwt damie stiKiie^ in the 
cla^room >vith ck^sma^ as the 
audience to performing in a formal con- 
cert with the gerwral public invited. 

Values To Be Gained from ThxtcB 
Productkm and Performance 
Experten^ ' 

Students have the opportunity: 

1. To complete a creative work aiKi 
present it*for an audknce. 

2. To gain poise and self-control 
when performing for others, 

3. To fiave a theater exper^nce aful 
learn many of the aspects involved in 
the production of a dance work. 

4. To work in cooperation with 
otl^rs to take a creative work to its 
completion. 

5. To experience the appreciation and 



critical evaluaticm of their creati^ vttftk 
by an audience. « 

6. To t^lp provide an artistk aitd 
edu<;ational experience /or otters as well 
asior then^Ives. 

7, To contribute to the artistic 
climate ctf their 'sdiool and commtinity . 

Guidelines for CcmdiKdi^ Dance 
ProducUon and Performance 
Experiences 

U dance prc^Iuction and performance 
experiences are available to ^dmts as a 
part of a ^r^ie course or as part <>^ otto* ' 
courses in tl^ curriculum, such as phya- 
cai education, drama/ stul social studies, 
a philosophy should be developed ^ to 
who performs, in what context, under 
what conditions, and for what educa- 
tional purposes. Such nuitters must be 
thotight thfou^ carefully for the good 
of each student involved. Performance 
should not be the primary objective of 
teaching dance in educatioxL and 
educators must not allow young people 
to be exploited to provkk a showc^e 
for the school, department, or teacher, 
or merely to provide free entertainment 
for whoever desires it under the guise of 
giving stucknts an educational ami 
aesthetic experience. If students, can be 
guarded from such exploitation, per- 
f ormamre can be fun, exdting^ and bene- 
ficial. This is the ca%* whether it be crea- 
tive dance, folk daMie, dances of the stu- 
cknts' own making, or dances taught by 
teachers who care about students. 

In all aspects of production and per- 
formance the age of the students per- 
forming and their ability level should be 
taken into consideration. When select- 
ing a performance experience, the 
teacher shouki al^ constcfer the follow- 
ing circumstances. 

1. The kind of occasion for which the 
performance is being presented. , 

2? The make-up of the audience likely 
to attend the performance. 

3. The kind of performance space to 



be used: prosc^um stage, gymnasiiim, 
cafetoriuxn, playgrcHmd or dassi'oom. 

4. Tim kind ctf floor to be i^ed. 
Woo^n floors are tl^ mo^ ck^rable 
and ^ould be rancNHh and free from 
^inters as wdl as being c^an* Ccmcrete 
or tile or carpeting over concrete flocns ^ 
shouki be avokkd because their uny^d- 
ing surfaces tr^y injure the daiKers. 

5. Tl^pfodi^tionfadlitfesavail^k: 
lighting equipn»it, dressii^ roqms, 

* space for mutidans if acoHi^mniii^tt h 
live, accnistks, type of ^l£ng for Am 
audience, ^nd the souml systbn. 

6. The teigth of time to prepare for 
the perfcntnaxKe. 

7. The availability of rehearsal time 
in the p^formaiKe ^>ace. , 

8. TTw time of day erf the peform- 
aiKe, 

Various dioices will have to be nuKie 
about the specific kind erf perfcnmasice 
as we)! as the a^ l^vd dftitte^^skill, 
and needs of ^ the shuknts performing. 
For instance, costuming or lifting may 
not hecessarilyibe part oS an iirdass or 
in-^dio performance exp^ience where 
the students are imsenting short com- 
positional studies for their classmates, 
whereas costuming and lighting- tdiould 
be considered if the performaxKe is a 
fomuil concert. These guiddinta are 
geared to the advanced danc^^gwent, 
but can easily be adapted for y^B ents 
with less dance experience by giving the 
teacher more control over tlw factora in- 
volved. 

In preparing dances for a program the 
teache^ should provide information ami 
guidance for students; these may include 
the following: 

\ 

1. SUBIECT^TTER 

a. It h helpful for students to have 
had experience in dioreographing 
several short dance studies of a 
probfem-soiving nature designed by 
the teacher. These short dance studies 
shcml4i^cl*^de concentration on indi- 



Throu^ dmiC0 production «^perfarmm^,s^^ 
pmoide m arti^ and ^Uiotthmdexpe^ 
as well us for themsehas, contribtOing to the Orti^c 
cUmate of their schoob and their conmunities. 



vidua! materials and the interrelaHoiv 
ships of such things as: 

(1) Space and its elen^ls (see 
Chapters 1 and 2). 

(2) TiiTO, riiythm, syncopa- 
tion, temiK> (see Chapters 2, 3. and 
4), 

(3) Energy, qualities of move^ 
ment, dynamics (see Chaplm 1. 
and 2)* 

(4) Pantomime and its abstrac-^^ 
tion into dance movement. 

(5) The lis^ of props, 

(6) Using ideatioi^ emo- 
tional. or psychologically oriented 
material, » ^ 

(7) Tra use of a simpk story • 
line. 

(8) Using abstract »ib)ect mat- 
ter, such as circles and squares* 
soft and hard, heavy aiul lighL 
brittle and pliable, and so forth, 
b. Students should be encouraged: 

(1) To choose subject mattw* in 
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which they have expatoice and 

knowledge. 

(2) To researdi the subject mat- 
ter they chocH», 

(3) To keep their subject matter 

simpk. 

(4) To use different kinds of 
subject matter so Jthey do not 
always choose the subject or type 
of daiure tt^ have had pr^^oiis 
success with. For in^y;^^^; aj^ys 
doing a con^dy or always chore- 
ographing a dance that tells a story 
does not give as much opportunity 
for growth having to .deal with a 
variety of subjects and way^ of 
pre^nting them. 

c. If ^udents chxx>se subject cot- 
ter that has been used often, rack as 
the theme of children's games or me 
Vernal triangle, they should be 
coura^ to fi^d a efferent, new w^ 
to treat the material. \ 

d. Students should be guided iit^ 



ways of Bnding idbeas fi^clam, juch 
» readily poetry or fmise, examiiyng 

own life experiences, hbtork^ « 
evmts, paintings, KoUpture, mw^, 
and so forthr 

te. Encoura^ ^wioils to expre^ 
ir icfeas throu^ creation of imive- 
nmvi tl^nes tt^ can perform %veU 
technkrally. This dkm not mean that 
the movement vocalmlary of the 
dance shotdd not be challo^faig to 
perform. U simidy means that thestu- . ^ 
dent^ should take care to choreo- 
graph movoronts that meet ^stt^tic 
and xonimunicative criteria wo^ that 
theperformance of the dams is the 
b^S it can be, and that it ^ not maired 
by obvious inability of the perfom^n 
to execute the moven^its well 

2. LENGTH p A PANCE WORK 

The tength of a dance should be 
wtermined by the expeHeiure of the 
choreograpl^ and the subject matter 
being dealt with. 

b. In general, inexpo^enced chore- 
ograpiWs should be encouraged to do 
short composition^. 

c. Stuctents should be guided in eval* 
uattng their ability to sustain a long 
work. 

3. STRUCTURAL FORM (see 
Chapter 3) 

a. Although the nature of a crea- 
tive work often determines its struc- 
tural form, stuiknts ^ould be famil- 
iar with the classical structural forms 
available to them such as, AB, ABA, 
rondo, theme and variation, canon, 
and higue. Once they^have decided 
what they think they want to com- 
.municate or express throu^ their 
dance, they need to <kcide how best 
to say it, . * 

b. Structural form may be deter- ^ 
mined by the accompaniment if the 
accompaniment is riot specifically 
created for the dance. However, it is 
sometimes pleasing to h4ve the struc- 



tural fmn <rf the daitce dtffi^ from 
that trf tlte i^om^^airimem, [ 

4, SELKTION Of ACCOMPANI-# 
K^NT (see Ch^^ 4) 

a. StiK^ts shouM be guided to 
select acccm^ianinmtt thatccH^ributes 
to the U^al dam^e kka. 

b. Accmipaf&BWit can serve ^ a 
soince ^ inspiration for the dit»eo- 
gra^tk ictea and movprant tl^mes, 
but ^uc^ts shmild be advted not 
ahvay^ to use mu^ as the cmty stlmu- 

' his for thdr creative ideas. The ac- 
companiment sbovld iK^ be a crutch 
for ihe dioreognq»}»', but rath^ 
should enhance the choreographic 
kiea. 

c. Credit dKmld ahvays be givra 
to titt ccmtpMer^ arranger, author, or 
whoever created ti% accompaniment 
i^^well i» to tl^ muddan, reac^, or 
thc»e who pe r f o rm the accxmipani- 
ment. 

d. Music as accompanim&it (see 
Chapter 4).^ 

(1) The musical i^xomptrnt' 
ment should not overpower tlw 
dance unle^ that is helpful to ^ \ 
idea being conveyed. 

(2) Wl^n'workii^ withmusdcal 
accompaniment, the ntoven^t 
need not follow the exact rhythmic 
structure, phrasing or dynamics of 
the music. Sometimes contrast be- 
tween the dance a£nd the accom- 
paniment is (^rable. 

(3) Students should be encour- 
aged to become familiar with many 
types of music, both ii^trumental 
and vocal, with the different kinds 
of musicaXinstrummts, both tradi- 
tional and electronic, and with dif^ 
fePCTit kinck of instrun^tation or 
combinations of instruments, e.g., 
string quartet, woodwind quintet, 
bra^ choir, aAd so forth. 

{4) It is often likely that a Mu- 
dent will be able to communicate a 
^>edfic choreo^aphic idea %vith 
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increased succe^ if the musical 
>toinpanimmt setected is not vety 
familiar to the general audknce. 
Then, membm of tiw audteiux 
will be less likdy to have precon- 
ceived (conscious or subcoracious) 
ide^ about the kind of chorro- 
graphic i<fca the music might ac- 
cooipany and, therrfore, more 
readily xcspt the icfea of tl^ 
choreograpi^r, 

(5) If recorded mu^ js used as 



^xron^^aninttnt, care sln^uld be 
taken that the so«nd r^Ht>duction 
is erf good qu^ity. 

(a) Records shoOld be re- 
corded on audio tape brfore 
they beccmie scratched. 

(b) Extraneous sounds such 
as pops, wows, flutters that ^ 
not part of the sKXompanim^t 
^ould be deleted from the tape. 

<c) Tapes are more easily 
cued than records, especially if 



Once student hme ^cid&i what they think they 
want to communicate or expr^ through their dance, 
they need to decide how to say it. 
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htt bctt ^dk«d Inlq tl« 
tape. f 

(6) If Hvc mu^ b used, l>» 
dam»s shcHiki have several re^ 

. h^tfsab with die nn^jm(s). 

(7) In cutting or odwrwise 
^dtimng a mu^rdl coinpodtkHi for 
use i& dance ^rcniq^ffidinmt, care 

' should be taken to keep the int^ ^ 
lity 1^ tl^ my^arid mrt defray 
the composer's mbnt* 

(8) Sound lev^ erf the accom- 
paniment shoM be set in the pa-- 
formaitce ar^ chiriii^ a rd^rs^ 
so that the ti^cc^paniii^^ is not 
too bud or too soft for the atKii- 
ence and s^j^that the "dancers can 
hear ilt^^U.*oa stage. A special 
^>^£^ on stage may have to be 
used for this purpose. 

e: OOyer kinik (rf accompanin^ 
. (1) Worcb 

(a) In i^ii^ Wonis as 



comf^nimcnt for dance, 
whedm ^K^km or su^ ouie 
neecb to be takm so that the 
'dbnce gives ikkkd meanii^ to' 
ihe wcmbx^ hdps^tfte audi»m> 
under^ami the ^ords from a 
differmt point-^-view. 

(b) Unkss time ckmce is a 
con^dy, crfndouspairtoa^mfa^ 
erf the wordb^lKMdd be avokfed. 

(c) Youj^ {|lanc^ rwed to 
be caOtiorad wfmx i^ing Wcitis 
^ acxxnupanfan^ that tl^ <k> 
not mc^th as they 
perform unfess kis part of ihe 
diorec^pEi^4iy to fk> so. 

<^ (H* otto 
word at^^s^irtiment may be 
spokto by a^w^r or by the 
dance<s) before, during, or 
after the dam:e^ . If the per* 
fcmmrs dance and sprak, rare 
,mt^ be takoi that they can be 



Simph costumes cwtxrve as a sHnmhs for choreogr^ 
idm^ and movefmnt, frrojHdiftg a mmningful ami cmOive 
problem-sohing e:qmience for the dmu^^udm^. 



y\ ^ heard and that the cluHieo^ " 
rapky b not so tenuous as to 

' , impair tt^ prelection erf 
t}^ daiKsrs. 

(2) Vok:e sounds otlmr than 
words may be vesed, such as vowel 
souiKk, conscmant soui^^cou^v* 
ing, snfe^^gg. yaWning, ^nd so 
forth; 

(3) Body sounck such as clap- 
ping, sna^Ting the fin^ts, and 
stamping may be appropriate ac- 

' companiment ami can be eiti^ re- 
conied or performed live.^ 

(4) Nature soumk such ^ bird 
songs, wind scHincb, cricket sor^, 
and Ihe soumb of whaks can pro- 
victe accompaniment. 

4 (5) Environnmta] souiuis such 
as f aucete dripping, traffic soumls, • 
or creaking stairs may be used. 

(6) Silence is sometimes the 
most appropriate ^xompantment. 

5. TTTLES AND PROGRAM NOTES 

a. H» title of a dance should help 
the audience prepare to see the dance; 

b. The dance might have tf^ same 

* title as the «xOmpaniment, but only - 
if the title is appifopriate for the chore- 
ographic intent, 

• c. Brief program notes may give 
acfaied information to the audiemre be-' 
fore the dance b^ins. If too much in- 
formation is given in the program 
notes, then th^ is little teft to learn 
from tl^ perfcHinance of th^ piece. 

6, NUMBER OF DANCERS IN A 
DANCE 

a, With some dances the number 
of performers used may not nec^ 
sarily affect the intent of the woric. 
For example, a pure movement dance 
done for the ftin and enjoyment in a 
school assembly maybe done well by 
two dancer^ or by twelve. - 

b. Other dances may need a spe- 
cific number of performers and to 
have even one more or one le» may 



cfestroy tht AxmogF^pMc kka w 
kitoH* V 

'-^c. Studmts simiki be gukfed to 
coi^kfer tl^ following ^mhen ckckiii^ 
how many danc^ they need for a 
specific i^ece. 

it) The choreographic kit«it. ^ 
(2) Tl^ number <rf ^ucki^ 
who can perform tlw mov e n tent 
well and bring to it the perf(»m- 
ance quality <tesired* 

O) The sid^fect matter erf the 
ckuKe or Am sty le of dance axul the 
choice •of dam:m. ii^am^, 
some'^iulmts nuiy mH p&fom 
|azz movranmt well or some 
dents may be more »dted fordancx 
drama ti^n for conwdy . 

(4) The kind erf periFormaiKe. 

(5) The si2« of the performame 
space, 

(6) Tl^ ^£e of tti« r^arsal 
space. 

(7) Uterel^arsal tin^ available 
and how many dak^^ can attemi 
the rehearsals regularly, 

(8) The expense or availability 
of costuAm. ^ 

7. COSTUN^Ne^INTS 

a. The costume should contribute 
to the total dance idea in terms ^ de^ 
sign, color, and fabric. 
^ . b. ICc^umes can serve as stimuli 
V for choreographic ide^ and n^ove- 
ment, (hematic m&teriai, and /or as re- 
inforcement ot the dande expression. 

c. Unless money is no obf^rt, stu* 
dents should be encouraged to econo- 
mize in the cost of costuming. This 
can serve as a meaningful and creative 
problem-solving experience for stu- 
dents, and need not diminish the effect 
of the costumes. 

d. Any jew^ry, hair ribln'ns, nail 
polish and so forth that are not part 
of the costume should not be worn for 
the performance, 

e. Hair should be dre^ed to con- 
tribute to the dance idea. 



Students sh>utd nfwam in their costumes a few tinrn 
toffUikecefi&ktthailth^ 

movement of the choreogr&fih^, distract from the dmce, 
orpresent miy atfapf of probkms whm ^rfom^. 



\ f. UncferdQth^ should be dyed to 
match the color of ihe ci^tun^ so thai 
they cannot be seen, hi^ it jxmy be 
wise to wear perspiration shield^ in 
some costumes;' e^>ec!ally if the audi- 
ence dose tp the performance space. 
Usaallyit is better to wear no i^nties 

• since tii^ show or make dtoacting 
lines. ' ■ . , 

g. Students should ^select fabrics 
that hang and move welt and tl^at do 
not cling or stick to themselves. 

h. Hooks and ey^ ai« better than 
snaps in dosing plackets or other cos^ 
tiime Offings if zippers are not feas- 
ible. 

i. Costume should be weli-con- 
struct^ and well-fitted. 

I Studenis shmiJd rejwarse ''in 
their cc^^ume^ a few tfm^ to make 
certain that the costumes do not in- 
hibit the movement of the choieog- 
raphy, distract from the dance, or 
preset any h^hsr kind of problems 
when perfprming, and to become 



accustomed to tlur way they an4 
ntoye. * 

S. PERFORMANCE HINTS ' 

a. Students should be encoturaged 
to stay in character the entire time 
they sa^ performing no mfiitter what 
may go.wrong; e.g., if they fc^^ the 
dance tl^ should improvise or follow 
someone el^ until their port com^ 
bade to them. If tfaey fall, they shouU 
treat the fall as pl ihe choreog>* 

; raphy unless they ^ Injured. Any 
''mistake should be irovemi Ad per- 
formed with authority as if it were a 
planned p^xi of ^xtt dance. 

b. Students should hold the ending 
|K)sitions .of the dance until tiw lights 
are comjpletely out, the curtain is 
completely down or until a pr^u^ 
ran^ sigt^ k given tp leave the pa*- 
fdmtance area. 

c. While on sta^, students should 
not count aloud lick Hps, adfu^ 
their hair or costume, or make apy 



Hoiv a dance is viewed often depends upon where it is placed 
m the prof^ram and what kind of dance it follows. A comedy, for 
example, may he even more comical if it folhu>s a serious dance. 



ksseffectiwthma^rksofdmtcesusingxmrv^ 
Contrast am heighten the audience's inter&t \id ef^yimnt. 
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gesture that is not part of t^ choreog- 
raphy. 

d. If students are perfcfrming on 
stage, they sliould be carrful not to 
touch the sta^ curtains' (legs) or 
cyclerama or h^k curtain unless it is 
part the choreography to do so. 

e. Students should stay in char- 
acter well into the win^ wlwn exciting 
and ^ould be in clw^rter in the 
wings before making an entrance. ^ ^ 

. ^ f. Curtain calls should be re- 
l^arsed. 

9. UGHTING DESIGN 

a. lighting should be designed to 
enhante the dance; it should not be so 
obvious that it Calls more attention to 

^ the lighting than to the choreography 
or perfprmam^, unless that is tl^ in- 
tent of the choreographer. 

b. Effective fighting can. be 
' achieved in a small area with just a 

few good lighting instrunvemts and 
colored gelatin^ (^Is). 

c. Lighting can be used, to set^a . 
mood, define a space, or to suggest 
specific scenic localities as well % ^p- 
hance and ewn change the colors of 
the cost ufiies. ^ 

d. Students can be guided in d^ 
signing the lighting for their dances by 

0 learning the primary colors of light 
(blue, green, and red) and their com- 
binations, and by working with 
colored gels and various lighting in- 
struments d^nding upon what is 
available to them. 

e. Gel colors ^ould always be 
tested on th^ costumes they are to 
illuminate in order to produce the 
most effective lighting design. It is not 
always pKissible to assume what cdors 
will be produced when working with 

I different fabrics. 

10. MAKEUP 

a. Makeup should be applied so 
that it contributes to the character of 
the role being danced. 

ERLC . ^ 



, b. The anK>iuit of makeup used 
dep^Kb on tl^ amotint of lighting 
used on ihM dance, the proximky of 
the audi^dce, and the intent of the 
dance. 

c. Students need the opi«>rtunity 
to experience sta^ makeup and its 
proper application and removalTlTlwy 
need to experiment with character 

< makeup, styti^ makeup, and make* 

^ up of their own design. 

11. PROGRAM ORDER 

a. How a dance is viewed often 
depends upon where it is placed on 
the program and what kind of dance it 
follows. Some considerations includfe: 
U) The^kind of dancd it Is — 
con^y, dance drama, pure move- 
ment dance, jazz, and so forth, 

(a) It can be bpring to see 
to see two or more dances of the 
same kind in a row. A comedy, 
for example, may be even more 
comical iif it follows a serious 
dance rather than following an- 
other comedy. Contrast cah 
heighten interest and enjoy- 
^ ment. t 

\2) Several danc^ Vrith the 
same number of dancers are less 
effective. 

4 (3) The same principle as in (2) 
holds true for; 

(a) The color and style of • 
the costumes. 

(b) The color and design of 
the lighting. 

' (c1 The kind of accompani- 
ment used. 

(d) The tempo of the dance. 

(e) The style of the move- ' 
ment or choreography. 

/ <f) The use of props. 

(g) The stage design. 

(h) The way space is used, 
b. The total program should have 

a feeling of flow and pacing from the 
opening curtain to the last bit erf ap- 
plause. 
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(1) Openers — ti^ first dam» 
should have general audience ap- 
peal with a mocterate to f tempo 
and a positive feding. It hdps 
everyone fed good j^xHit coming 
and piits them in a receptive mood. 

(2) Intermissicnte — how long 
an intermisMon or how many ihter- 
m^ons to have depend on: 

(a) Tlw total length of t}% 
program. 

(b) Tl« age the audience. 

(c) What is available for 
the audietKe to do during the 
intermission. 

(d> An unavoKiable cc»- 
tume change of more than a 
minute. 

(3) Closers — the last dance 
before an intermission and the last 
daiKid of the program should, be 
two ^ the strongest dances in the 
prograin so that the audience is 
eager to return for the remainder 
of the prograitt or, if at the end of 
the concert, leaves \yith an impres- 
sive last experience. 

(4) The kngth of time between 
dances should not be too long or 
the pacing of the program slows. 
There should be just enough time 
for the audience to consult the 
printed program {with house ligHts 
at half intensity) for the next 
dance. Lung set or costume 

• changes sh^ld be rehearsed so 
that they as little time as pos- 
sible. If the wait is still too long, 

* there are other possible solutions. 

(a) If a dance takes longer 
to set than to clear the stage, it 
could be Ihe first piece on the 
program or first after inter- 
mission. 



// props or unusual costumes 
are to be used, dancers should 
work with them or with something 
similar during rehearsals. 



{h) If a cbnce takes lor^ 
to strike than to set/ it can be . 
scheduled last bc^re interms- 
fflons <»- be the last piece on 
program. 

In pr^iaration for the prteentatkm erf a 
conc^ of student woiics^ tt^ follpwing 
guideline in ^^Idition to , those listed 
aboTO are mggested: 

1. CHOREOGRAPHERS' , 
MEETINGS 

a. These should be hdd far in ad- 
vamre erf the performance daids) so 
that students can receive distance 
from4i^ teacher and each other with 
formulation of their choreographic 
ickas. , . 

* b. Chapter 4 provkles additional 
insight into concepts of working 
accompanists toward tlw dance pro- 
duction. 

2. AUDITIONS FOR DANCERS 

a. Choreographers should be 
guided in techniques oiF conducting 
aiKlitions so that they will be properly 
prepared to select the/ dmcers best 
suited to their partiajlar piece. In^- 
perienced choreographers should be 
cautioned to watch/ all danco^ audi- 
tioning and> not /fust choose tf«ir 
friencfe. r 

b. Dancers should be encouraged 
to warm up thdr bodies so that they 
will be prepaj;4d to <io whatever the 
choreographers request during the 
audition without fear of infury. 

c. Eaqh choreographer should 
briery e>^plain his/her dance idea so 
that students auditiomng^ have a 
chance to relate to it. 

d. Choreographers may have 
dancers learn a short movement 
theme from their dance, or they may 
have the students improvise within a 

* specific framewoijk suited to their 
choreographic idea, or a combination 
of both of these. 
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3. REHEARSAL SCHHKJUNG 

a. Teachers dtmiki d^dc to 
make certain lyhat rdwartel fadlh^ 
are avaflabfe ami that they do not 
have features that could prove dan- 
gerous to the daxK^ers. Wood^ floors 

re piderable, even nuundatory for 
moveimnt that goes into the air, such 
as hopsyr or ka^ Tht fbxm 

should be swept tftean, especially of 
anythii^ that coukl came infuiy if 
stei^ped on in bare fe^, and shcmld be 
free of splinters. 

b. Choice of cast members will 
pla^ restrktions on rdwarsal sdt^ 
duling because dances with some of 
the same cast nwnbm must rdwaxse 
at different times. 

c. Rdiearsak should begin far 
enoiigh in advance d the p e rfo r treroe 
date(s) to ensure that the dances wiD 
be ready in time, but not so early that 
intere^ and spontaneity are I<^. 

« d. Rd^arsab should be ^leduled 
at le^ twice weddy. 

e. It is difficult for young diofeog- 
raphi^rs to sustain rehearsals loiter 
than oim hour, 

f. Dances should be completed 
and shown for the teacher and who- 
ever else should be in attendance, at 
least three weeks prior to perform- 
ance. Suggestions for in^rovement of 
the dances can oe ma<fe at.this time. 
Choreographers will still have time to 
woric on the suggestions well as 
polish the dances for performance. 

4. CONDUCTING REHEARSaLs 

a. Choreographers should always 
be well-prepared for their rehearsals. 

b. Rehearsals should b^n on 
time. ! 

c* Dancers should take the re- 
sponsibility to be well wartMd-up be- 
fore rehearsal time. 

Dancers should understand that 
the choreographer may have to work 
with small groups of dancers for a 



sh<»t tin^ ratl^ Am ^vexytme all at 
once, all the time. Vihat rnHM^recdy 
' invdved with the dH^tfogceipim, the 
danoKs siKMild be ii^lnicted to wtwrk 
technteally cm ip^iectb^ tlMie parts , 
the i^ece tl^ haw alr^ttly learned. 
Above all, the dmcers dtould be quiet 
wl^lw tt^dumc^grqrf^ wmkii^ 
directly with tl^n €»* not, so u nc^ to 
disturb the dioreogr^io' or <fiher 
danc^ 

, e. Chorec^raf^wis shcmki have a 
tentative schedule ^ to v^^ien each 
$e$8i<m of the work should be ccmi- 
pteted. They should not allow them- 
^ehg^to beamte QV^Iy Invbhred with 
one section <^ t}» piece ami teave too 
litde tiim to comptete ihe remainder 
erf- the work. 

f. If prc^ or uni»ua| costtmtes 
are to be used, dampers should wiiffk 
with them or something dmilar during 
rd^arsals. This does not mean that 
the costumes mu^ be finished for dw 
first rd^arsal, but if, for ^Mtanoe, tiie 
dancers will be wearing skirts, it is 
important that they rehearse in skiffs 
similar to tho^ in which tl^ will be 
be performing so that they get used to 
woildng in them and the chctfeog- 
rapher can see what the movement 
looks like wl^ executed in a ddft. 

g. DaiKrers should come in re- 
hearsal clothes, preferably ifC^otanb* 
Oothing that does not allow the 
chorec^apher to see the j^anc^s 
form should be avoided because the 
choreographer i^eds to ^ the 
dancer's body^^U enough to malce 
corrections in the moven^t if 
tieeded. The dancers must wear cloth- 
ing that does not Inhibit full range of 
movemCTt. * 

h. If rehearsals cannot be con- 
ducted on the stage c^the area where 
the performance willN be held, the 
choreographer should know the ^act 
dimensions of the performance space 
and ^mark off a similar space in the 

fit 



The experience of perfo rming will be a growbig one foT^^udents 
if it pwvkies them wHh m opportm^ to gfAia m^wi t ive . 
setf-cont^, and if U giv^ them a ctumce to^ tfwmselws 
as sharif^s giving, and receiving human bein^ of worth. 



rel^arsal area. The win^ should also 
be cfesignated so that spacing may be 
arranged with awar^tess of where 
side lights will be located and wi^e 
entrances and exits will be made, x 
1. Cross-over time should be ac^ 
counted for if the daiurers have to exit 
from one sick o^ the stage ^id reenter 
froip the other. 

|. It is best if young choreog- 
raphers do not dance in their own 
works. If they do, it is too dif^t for 
for th^ to tell what their daiKe really 
looks like from the au^^Ke point erf 
view aiui whether tf^^oreographic 
intent is being met. 

k. Chorecgrapherfi should be cau- 
tioned to make sure they do not 
always watch their dances from the 
same frame of referoKe n^tally or 
physically. Care must be taken not 

O 



always to watch the sarm daroer or 
not always to ob^rve the dance from 
the saiTK place in the aucUence. 

K Young choreograpl^rs shoukl 
b^ aided ^ techniques of correcting 
their dancers in positive, supportive, 
non-threat^ng ways. 

m. Choreographers ^ould feel free 
to snvke the teacher to rehearsals to 
heip with anything that seetns to be a 
pit>blem. 

&^9est^ Expei&nccs in Dance 
Production and Pc^rmanoe 
Many considerations need to be weighed 
in selecting ^)ecific kinds perform- 
ance experi«ices for dance ^dents: 

• The ability level of the students per- 
forming. 

• The type of audience for whom the 
students will be performing^ that is, 
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• The r^tson fm tfc^ pofennance. 

In sekcHng pofOTOfiaiKe exp^inoes^ 
the we^re of die ^ucteits skmiki be erf 
greater ln^K»tam£. The esqierksnoe <rf 
perfonning will be a growii^ cm ft^ 
them tf it provkks ^mn with cq^H»^ 
turdty to gain a suRKHtive and praitive 
sdf-ccmcefrt, and if it gi\^ dwxn a 
diaxice to see d^n^dves as sluuir^ 

,givii^ axKl recdving htunan bdn^ (rf 
worth. No sta<knts should be d«\ied the 

. opportunity to perform at their own 
lewis of abiUty. % 

There are many^atuatiore tl^t w 
provide performaiKe experte^e. Ti^ 
situatims may be designed ^by^the 

- / - ■ ^ ' 



teadi^ or may be part erf the sdtoc^ of 
omumii^ IMtigraih.They can be atvail^ 
al^ for <me ^ikbU, a small groiq^ of 
,^u(fan^ <»- many ^luloiti^ 

Scnm erf tlwse perf<m«aii^ GSpex^ 
mxB im^ickjpAf^iiiing in tt» ^^ass^ 
nom for .c^^inates, para^, te^rited 
gw^xjMdiool imgraiM ami i^semb* 
to foTtbe ^udkatf body; for PTA 
groups, dnc^ chmtlu c^ier commi>- 
nity groiq^; fcx* ed ma t o re' functkm^ 
ccH^laves, amvd^icms, or wcnicshops, 

I^fwrnaiKss can be (rf many types: 
^cture^<tem»^raticMis erf ddlk b^ng' 
pitied or of t!w iw (rf movemmt con^ 
cqHs; sharing a dance dms with bc^ 
the parentii and ^i^tents ihvohml; in^ 
lonnal perfonnances <^ vioAs in 
pn^ress, dances tau^ to the sttuteits 
md/or dai^s tl^ ^uetents have cim^o- 
gr^rf^; formal coiKert performances* 
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BOOKS 

The foUowit^ anmtatcd b<x^ an l^ted as a baik l&»vry for die 
seccmiaiy sclux>I t^i)«r of dance. Addresses <rf smm comnmcl al 
publishers are listed on pages 69-70. 

Divm Educaliim 

Omiey, Gay ami Sirgdc, Jam. Modem Dmce. 2lid ed. Altyn h 
Bxmi, 1975, 

Thte booic gives a a>ncq;^ual fi^>proadi to the teadiing of dance. 
Co^n. Sdnui Jeanm, ed. Ttw Modem Dmt^: Stom Sta term nts of 

BeHef, MIc&Selon, CT: W^kyan Unii^snrity IW^ 1^. 

Ms. Cohra^ coikcted «ven ^at«xm^ whkh imsent a pMo- 

soptiical for daxKe bi tlw schools. 
DcMiUe, Agiies. Book ofDmice. Racine, WI: Gbldra Press {Western 

Publishing Co.), 1?63, 

A beautifully iDu^afed h^ry dance. 
Ellfddfe^ Lois. A Priffwr for Choreogn^hers, Palo Alto, CA: May- 
field Publishing C6., 1^7. 

Excellent for anyoi^ interested in movem&tt and composition. 
The proce^ of choret^aphy h explaimd in a very practical 
tnanno'. 

Hayes, Elizabeth E. An Introduction to the Tmchhtg of Dmice, New 
York; Roland Press, 1964. 

Presents t}« fundan»itali (rf toadiii^ darce very ckarly and con- 
dsely. . 

Jpyce, Mary, ffnrf S^eps in Teaching Creese Dancing. Palo Alto, 
CA: Mayfield Publishing Co., 1973, 
An excdlffit guick to motivating skdknts to begin to move. 
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UcMiait AJl«cw ami Fte« E- 
T«8dUr« UsSom. 5th eA Dubiu^ lA; ^Vm. C. ftroim Co.^ 

A hd^rfnl f tf cit m i pe book 

Martin^ Mm. Tktt I4adgm Ctomt . ftooUjm, Ycak: Item 
HorlzfiitSf 1965* 

A dratxRi^ pfgaentalto i ctf tih^ ^i&>6c^to mi daoa thec»tes 
for die IjPichgr of iisbdsn ijgnfff* 
Mamy*, Ri^. Dmc^ in g gm gy ttery &ittcalibfi. 3nl od. Ne«9 
Hfl^ipsr i& Roiv, 197S. ^ 

Tt4 book is an exoeOeni ttklttkm to a^nraiy fw to md 
rhythm ^qi^cfi* Hit chs^rtor on kteas fc^ doire ftinflo s is 
sufwiof . 

P««, Eaiim E, Mo<&m Dms?. 2itd^. IXilKMiue, lA; Wiki. C 

This pap^bad^ is t^i^ to rnd and good for b^^nncr tedndcptt^ 
Ptarodr Janws joid Pi^ii^i, Janke G. Pmusr Pn^wss: Mc«fam 

Dmws for Be^ftfwrs. Padb Abo, CA: Mayfly Pul^hb^ Co.^ 

1970. X 

An attractive asid Hd^^ texdMKdc fo* mbdm da^ 
Peril, TmA L. Dn^teis MmuOm^k of S^omk^ Sfih^t Dmctt 

AcHviHea. &t^em>od CBfi6, I^: jPrenti£rHiA^1977. 

An cgosriknt retcKtfoe fOT iMdmi, social aiui 
Stebon^ Elisid^eth. On tfc# Count of One, 2nd ed. Pdo Alio. CA: 

Mayfkid Psdri^iif« Co., 1975. 

Thk wdlKHgai^ed book gives c&asvgiKl c»qplkit directk^w fw 

dam:e. . ^ 
Shurr, Germuk ard Vocirni, R^h^. Mo^m Dmc» Tecknbjvtif 

and Tsxhing, Newt York: Ronaki Press, 1M9. 

White this isan oki c opyrigh t, the fhotogr^fh^ are beatftiful and 

still timdy h}r technique classes. 
Turner, Mair^. Nikol^mcs, Rttrtniri^; Uniyerity cf PittdHu^ 

Press, 1976. ^^-^ 

A source bode for iu>n-liteFal dances, H^t^lak and stnMrture for 
contemporary d)oreogi^;)iMi5. 



Dance ProdtKtion ' ,r ^ 

Ellfekit, and Carras, Edwin, Donr^ Production Hm^Kyok or 

Later is %o Late, Palo Alto, CA: Mayfidd Publishing Co., 1971. 

An e3«ril»t gukie to sohring tile tedmteal pririikn^ in daiKe 

ductkm. 3^ 
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Hayes, Elizabeth R, Dance Composition and Productioft, New York: 
Ronald Press, 1955, 

This book was dw|ned for high school and college dancers and 
gives suggestions Tor creating studies from technique, space, 
rhythm sensory and idea stimuli. A chapter on music and percus- 
sion accompanitnent is included. 
Humphrey, Doris, The Art of Making Dances, New York: Grove 
Press, 1962. 

An historica) thesis written by a superb c^preographer. 
Penrod, James. Moverrimf for the Performing Artist, Palo Alto, CA: 
Mayfield Publishing Co,, 1974, 

A delightful guide to all aspMs of movement te^^ique for the 
stage. ' 

Schlaich, Joan and Dupont, Betty. Dance: The Art of Production. 
St. Louis: C. V, Mosbytlo., 1977. 

A complete guide to many aspects of production including press 
relations, publicity and arts management. 
Warhol Andy. The Index Book. New York: Random JHouse, 1967, 
(Available from Melvin McCosh Bookseller, 26500 Edgewood 
Rd., Excelsior, MN.) 

A book of effects and visual tricks which might prove interesting 
for production. 

Publishers 

Addresses of publishers not listed below can be fipund in y6ur public 
library in Books in Print, British Books in Print or Cumulative Book 
Index. You.might also use the service of Dance Mart or Dance World 
Books (addresses listed below). Other good sources are marked with 
asterisks. ' 

Aliyn and Bacon, 478 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, MA 02210. 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 

120116th Street, N,W.. Washington, DC 20036, 
Association for Childhood Education International, 3615 Wis^^on- 

sin Avenue, Washington, DC 20036, 

Burgess Publishing Company/ 426 South 6th Street, Minneapolis, • 

MN 55415, 

Chalif Publications, P.O, Box 224, Chatham, NJ 17926. 
Children's Mutiic Center, 5373 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90019. 

Dance Horizons, Inc., 1801 East 26th Street, Brooklyn, NY 11229. 
•Dance Magazine, vol, 43, no. 3, March 1969. 268 West 47th Street, 
New York, NY 10036. 
Bibliography of dance books. 
Dance Mart, The. Box 48, Homecrest Street, Brooklyn, NY 11229, 



Dance Notation Bureau, 19 Union Square West, New York, NY 
10003. 

•dance World Books,^ Box 101, Blawenburg, N] 18504, 
Education Activity, Inc, RO, Bpx 392, Freeport, NY 11520. 
Educatio^ Broadcasting Corporation, 304 West 58th Street, New 
York, NT10019, 
*Educational Record Sales, 157 Chambers Street, New York, NY 
10007. 

Foster Art Service. 430 West Sixth Street, Tustin, CA 92680. 
Harper and Row, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, NY 10016, 
John Day Company, 200 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016, 
Macdonald and Evans, Ltd., 8 John Street, ^ndon, WO, England, 
Mayfield Publishing Company, 285 Hamilton, Palo Alto, CA 
94301. 

M^ttler Studios, 3131 North Cherry Avenue, Tucson, AZ 85719. 
Monarch Press (Division Simon & Schuster), 1 West 39th Street, 

New York, NW0018, 
• New Direction Publishing Co., 333 6lh Avenue, New York, NY 

10014. 

Orion Publishing Hou^, 614 Davis Street, Evanston, IL 60201. 

Plays, Inc., Publishing, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, MA 02116. 

RCA Record^Educational Dept., P.O. Box RCA 1000, Indian- 
apolis, IN 46291. 

Simon and Schuster, Rockefeller Center, 631 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, NY. 10020. 

Wm. C. Brown Company Publishers, 2460 Karper Blvd,, Du- 
buque, I A 52001, 
*Ziegfeld Book Shop, 910 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10019, 

PERIODICALS 
After Dark. 10 Columbus Circle* New York, NY 10019. 

Written for the layperson with interests in t|ieatre, opera, dance, 

TV, films, and fashion. 
Arts in Society. University of Wisconsin, Rm. 728, Lowell Hall, 610 

Langdon, Madisorf, WI 53706. 

Magazine contains book reviews, advertising, and index and is 
illustrated. 

Ballet Review. Box 639, Brooklyn, NY 12202. 

This magazine features adve^ising, book reviews, charts and is 
illustrated. 

Dame Magazine. 10 Columbus Circle, New York, NY 10019. 
Written for dancers and teacheVs, this magazine carries photo- 
graphs, directories of sclj^ols and suppliers as well as feature 
articles. 



Dance Neu?s. 119 West S7th Street, New York, NY 10019. 

A tabloid publication with an ihtemational flavor. Contains bcK^k 

and dance reviews, advertising, and is illustrated. 
Dance Perspective^. 29 East 9th Street, New York>,NY 10003, 

'This specially magazine features critical and historic monogra|^. 
Dance Scope. ^45 West 52nd Street, New York, NY 10019. 

Anliliustrated magazine with advertising and book reviews. 
Educationi^ Theatre ]oumal. 1317 F Street N.W., Washington, DC 

^0004., 

A mogazine^for stiidy and teaching. It carries book and play re- 
views, charts, illustrations and statistics. 
Journal of Physical Education and Recreation. American Alliance 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 1^ 16th Street 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036, 

This journal carries a semi-annual feature named Dance Dynamfcs' 
a^d a monthly column on dance education. 
Theatre Survey^ 1117 CL, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 
15260, 

This magazine is a joint publication vSkh the department of speech 
and features subject matter of interest to the performing aspects of 
the dance and the dancer. 

HLMS 

4 

This list is by no means complete but it will serve as a beginning for 
the teacher of dance at the secondary level. Because rental costs v^ry 
greatly, you should shop for the best price and service. Your State 
Arts Council State Department of Education, University Extension 
Divisions and IcKal libraries are all good sources of free aqd loW cost 
films. 

New dance films and TV series are reviewe<!fmo^hly in Dance 
Magazine. Further listings of dance films can be found in the fol- 
lowing directories: * 
Mueller, John. Films on Ballet and Modertt Dance: Notes and a 

Directory American Dance Cuild, )une 1976. Three Addenda, #1 

and 2 in 1976; §3 in 1977. 1619 Broadway, New York, NY 10019. 
Catalogue of Dance Films. Dance Films Association, 250 West 57th 

Street, New York, NY 10019. 
Films 1977-78. University of California, Extension Media Center, 

Berkley, CA 94720. 

E4|ns 

A Dancers World, 30 min., 1957, b/w, sound, MSU, NYPL, REM, 
SU, WASH. 

Martha Graham explains her philosophy of dance as her cort\pany 
dances. 
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Air for the C.String, 7 min., 1930, b/w, sound. TODD. 

Features Doris Humphrey and her company, 
An Artist and His Work. 32 min., 1968. color, sound. HARRIS. 

Paul Taylor and his company portray many aspects of the com- - 

pany. , ^ 

Appalachian Spring, 31 min., 1958, b/w, sound. REM, NYPL. 

Martha Graham dances the hopes and 'fears of early Americans. 
A Time to Dance, 29>min. each film, 1959, b/w, sound. NETC. 

A series of nine programs moderated by Martha Myers. Titles arei 

1. Introduction to three dance forms — modem, ballet, ethnic. 

2. Classical Ballet 

3. Invention in Dance 

4. A Choreographer at Work 
5.. The Language of Dance 

6. Ethnic Dance 

7. Dance a'&^a Reflection 

8. ^ Great Performances in D^ce 

Q. Modem Ballet ' . 

Beginning Modem Dance for High School Girls. 22 min., 1958, b/w, 
sound, ViA. • ' ^ 

The film features fundamental body movements, combinations 

and elementary composition. 
Clinic of Stumble. 16 min.. I960, GRV. 

Experimental muhi-^posure film choreographed by Marian Van 

Tuyl. / 
Dance as an Art form, varied times, 1972 to J^^T^^ color, sound. 

CHM, 

A series of five films by the Murray Louis Dance Company. The 
titles are: 

1. The Body as an Instrument (27 min.) 

2. Motion (32 min.) , 

3. Space (28 min.) 

4. Time (26 min.!*" 

5. Shape (27 min.) 

Dance Chromatic. 7 min.. 1949, c^or, sound. FMC. 

Experimental film utilizing dance, abstract painting and percussive 

Dance: Four Pioneers. 30 min., 1965, b/w, sound. IND. 

Early works of Graham, Humphrey, Weidman, and Holm. 
Dance: Instrument. 1974, color, soun<3. AI. 

T*he titles are: 

1. The Dance Instrument (16.7 min.) 

2. How to Move Better (19.6 min.) 

3. l^ance Design: Motion (18.4 min.) 

4. Dance Design: Shape and Time (15.2 min.) 

5. Dance Design: Space (18.1 min.) * 
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Dance in the Sun/? min., 1953, b/w, sound. FMC. 

Experiment al film with a solo by Daniel Nagrin. 
Dance: New York City Ballet. 30 min,» 1968, b/w, sound. IND. 

Geor^ Balanchine's works performed. 
Fmion. 15 min., 1967, color, sound. EE. 

Alwin Nikolais and his company in an experimental film. 
Hekn Tamaris— Negro Spirituals, 17 min., 1958, b/w, sound. CON. 

This film feattires six works by this noted dantxr. 
Horror Dream. 10 min., color, sound. GRV. 

Marian Van Tuyl choreographed a piece depicting a dancer's 

ahxiety before a performance. Music by John Cage. 
Lament, 18 min., 1951, b/w, TODD. 

Jose Limon and his company in a tribute to a dying bullfighter. 
Lamentation. 10 min., 1943, color, sound. DF. 

Martha Graham in a film interpretation of a 1930 dance. 
Lin4po. 30 min., 1968, color, sound. FMC. 

Alwin Nikolais' choreography for the electronic medium. 
Making a Dance. 16 min,, 1971, color, sound. INT. 

This film was made specifically from a non-<lance point of view to 

show the human elem^nU, the very hard work, care and the vari- 
ety of elements which go into creating a dapce. 
Mary Wigman. Four Solos. 10 min., 1929, b/w, silent. DFA. 

A rare film of Ihls great German dancer. 
Merce Cunningham. 29 min., 1%7, color, sound. CFD. 

Merce discusses his theories of dance in an interview. 
Modem Ballet. 29 min., 1960, color, sound. IND. 

Anthony Tudor discusses the development of dramatic ballet. 
Modem Dance Composition. 12 min., 1959, color, sound. NYU. 

The film shows dancers preparing for dance movement and 

analyzes some elements of dance composition. 
Moor's Pavane. ^ min., 1950, color, sound. TODD. 

The story of Othello, 
Nin^ Variations on a Dance Theme. 13 min., 1967, b/w. sound. RF. 

This classic film works with a dance phrase exploring its parts and 

possibilities. The film also explores angle, flow and texture. 
Opus Op 20 min., 1967, color, sound. BFA. 

This piece makes an excellent bridge between contemporary ballet 

and other new art forms. The Joffrey Ballet Company i\ featured. 
Sound and Movement. 17 min.. 1974. color, sound. BM. 

Movement improvisations accompanied by sounds of hands and 

feet as well as instruments. 
Totem. 16 min , 1963, color, sound. FMC\ 

A dance work by Alwin Nikolais feturing Murray Louis and 

Gladys Bailin. 



Film Sources' 

AB Athos-Abbaccon Prod. 11608 1/2 Washington Boule- 

vard, Los Angles. CA 90066. 

AFC ' Audio Film Oaraics. 10 Fiske Place, Mount Vernon, 
NY 10550. 

AI Athletic Institute, Castlewood Drive, North Palm 

Beach, FL 3S408. 

BAIL Bailey Films, 6509 De Long RE, Hollywood, CA 90028. 

BFA BFA Educational Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, 

Santa Monica, CA 90404. y - 
BM Barbara Mettler, Tucson Creative Dance Center, 3131 

North Cherry Avenue, Tucson, 85119. 
BRAN Brandon FUms. 221 West Sf^th Street, New York, NY 

. 10019. 

CF Contemporary Films. 614 Davis Street, Evanston, IL 

60201. 

CFD Campus Film Distributors Corporation, 20 East 46th 

Street, New York, NY 10017. 
CHM Chimerofilm, Cimera Foundation for Dance, Inc., 33 

East 28th Street, New Yprk, NY ^0019. 
COLO Colorado University, Bouldo^, CO 80302 
CON Contemporary Films, Mc€?raw-Hill Films, 330 West 

42nd Street, New York, NY 10O36. 
CUN The Cunningham Foundation. 75 East 55th Street, 

New York, NY 10022. 
D¥ Dance Films, Inc. 250 West 57th St., New York. NY 

10019. 

DFA Dance Film Archive, University of Rochester, Roch- 

ester, NY 14627. 

EE Ed Emschwiller, 43 Red Maple Drive North, Wantagh, 

NY 11793. 

EFLA Educational FUm Library Association. 250 West 57th 

Street, New Ybrt, NY 10019. 

I'TvlC Film Makers Corporative. 175 Lexington Avenue, 

|New York. NY 10016. 

PSU Florida State University Audio-Visual Centeh Talla- 

hassee, R. 32306. 

C;RV Grove Press Film Division. 80 University Place, New 

York, NY 10003. 

^ -— - ■•- f • 

' This IS Jtijipted from Dtrwtory ol DancTf ilms." Ihimi' Maguime 43, no 4 April 
IW. 46 62, -indlfrofn MarRery Turmr''; bm>k, Npw lyatne (F'iEtshufRh llnivprsity of 
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Harris Communicadons. 130 East 72nd Street, New 
York, NY 10021. 

Indiana Univenity Audio-Visual Center. Blooming- 
ton, IN 47401. 

Intermedia Productions, Inc., Suite 240^, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 

King Screen Productions, 320 Aurora Avenue, North 
Seattle, W A 98109., 

Media Center, University of California Extertsion, 
Berkeley, CA 94120., 

University of Minnesota Audio-Visual Exfension 
Service, 115 R.S.M.A., Minneapolis, MN. 

Museum of Modem Art Film Library, 11 West 53rd 
Street, New York, NY 10019. 

Michigan State University Audio- Visual Center, East 
iansing, MI 48823. 

National Educational Television- Cmter, 2320 Wash- 
tenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 

New York Public Library, Donnell Branch, 20 West 
53rd Street, New York, NY 10019. 

New York University Film Library, 26 Washington. 
Place. New York, NY 10019. 

Perry-Mansfield Motion Pictures, Steambury Springs, 
CO 82477. 

Rembrandt Films. 59 East 54th Street, New York, NY 
10022 

Random Films 220 West 42nd Street, New York, NY 
10036. 

Stegg Productions. Inc. 41 West 56th Street, New 

York, NY 10019. 
Syracuse University Film library, Syracuse, NY 

13210 

Todd Film Collection 25 Barrow Street, New York, 
NY 10014 

University of iowa Audio-Visual Center. Iowa City, 
lA .52240 

TV Center JIO Maynard Street. Ann Arbor. Ml 
4B108. 

University of Washington Press, Film Division, 
Seattle WA 98105. 
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^RECORtoS 

Mo»t of the r^rda in this li^ may be purchftied from tfw record 
sources listed on 77 or from yoiir school audiovisual ^depart- 
ment. Local music stores may be of Wp finding other suitable 

recordings. 

Adamson, Quin. Alky Cof. ATCO, 13113. 

Pimo for Modem Dance, Hoctof/ BE 102, Vohmte II. 
AnderwotyjUts^-Anders^ Greats Hits. RCA Educational 

Recoi^l^ 

Bach, J.S. Adpentuti^ in Music: Little Fugw in C Minor. Grille 6, 
Volume 1, RCA Victor, LFS-1009. National Symphony Ordie^. 
Bach's GreateBt Hits. PWUps, PHS-60(W)97, Swtagle Singers. 
Bach Orsaw foporrte. Little Fugue in C Minor; Columbia, MS- 
6261, E Pew» Bi^. ""^^^^ 

Fugue m C Minor from Weti Tempered Ckipter. Compc^m Re- 
cordings, CRI-138. f I 
/estt, /oy of Mans Desiring, Electronic Switched on Bach. Colum- 
bia, MS-7194. 

Blackwood, Easley. Chamber Symphony for Fourteen Wind Instru- 
ments, Composers Recordings, CRI-144. 

Brubeck, Dave. Umquare Dance and Take Five: Adventures in 
Time, Columbia-CC-30625. 

Carioi, Walter. Switched on Bach. Columbia, MS-7194. 

Copland, Aaron. Billy the Kid, Rodeo. Seraphim, S-60198. 

Debussy, Claude. Char de Lune, Columbia, M&*6214. 

Gershwin, George. Rhapsody in Blue. Prelude for Piano, No. 1, 2, 3, 
Concerto in F for Piano and Orchestra, RCA, LS-2367. 

Hoist, Gustav. Planets, London. CS-6734. 

jopUn, Scott. Ragtime. Biograph Records, BLP-IOIOQ, Volume 3. 
Khachaturian, Aram. Sabre Dance, RCA. VCS-7080. 
Partch, Harry. Castor and PoHox, l/yisid Song, Composers Record- 
ings, CRI-193^ 

Praetorius, MichaeL Six Daentze. Archive Productions, 198166. 
Prokofiev, Serge, Love of Thre^ Oranges. Columbia, JVIS-654S. 
Sifca, Eric, Gymnopedies and Other Works, RCA, LSC-3127. ^ 
T^aikovsky, Peter. Russian Dance {Nutcracker), RCA, VCS-7080. 
/Williams, Ralph VaUghn. Greensleeves. Columbia, MS-6934. 

^ Albums for Dance Technique and Improvisalian 

Keynote to Modern Dance, Music by Cola Heiden. Educational Ac- 

, tivities, EALP 610. 611 an^ 613. 
Miller, Freda. Accompatiiment for Dance Technique Freda MUlcr 
Records. 

A Second Album of Dance. Freda Miller Records. 
Third Album for Dance, Freda Miller Records. 
Music for Rhythm and Danck. Freda Miller Records. 
Fifth Album for Dance, Freda,Miller Records. 
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White, Ruth. Music for Contemporary Dmce, Rhythm Productions, 
CC^12. 

Motifs for Dance Comp<>sition. CC-^ll. 
MoHvatiom for Modern^ Dance, CC-610. - 

Record Sources 

Biograph Records, Inc., PvO, Box 109, Canaan, NY 12029, 
^^^-ehildren's Mvmc Center, Dancers Shop, 5373 West Pico Blvd., Los 

Angeles, CA 90019. 
Classroom Materials Company, 93 Myrtle Drive, Great Neck, NY 

11021. 

Composers kecordin^. Inc., 170 West 74th Street, New Yoric, NY 
10023. 

Dance Notation Bureau, 19 Union Square West, New York, NX 
10003. 

Decca Record Co. Ltd. (London Records Inc.), 534 West 25th Street, 

New York, NY 10001. 
Dimension 5 Records, Box 185, Kingsbridge Station, Bronx, NY 

10463. , 
Educational Activities, Inc., P,0, Box 392, Freeport, NY 11520, 
Educational Record Sales, 157 Chambers Street, New York, NY 

10007. 

Folk Dancer, P.O. Box 201, Rushing, L.L. NY. 

Folkways Records, 907 Sylvania Avenue, Engiewood Cliffs, NJ 

07632, and 701 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10036. 
Freda Miller Records for Dance, 131 Bayview Avenue, Northport, 

L.L, NY 1176S. 

Hoctor Records, Inc., Educational Recor^ Waldwick, NJ 07463. 
Kimbo Records, Box 55, Deal, NJ 07723"^ 

Macdonald and Evans, Ltd., S John Street, London WCl, England. 
Major Records, Thomas J. Valentino, Inc, 151 West 46th Street, 

New York, NY 10036. 
Mettler Studios, Tucson Creative Dance Center, 3131 North Cherry 

Avenue, Tucson, AZ 85719. 
Nonesuch Records, 51 West 51st Street, New York, NY 10019. 
Piaramount Records, 1507 North Vine Street, Hollywood, CA 90028, 
RCA Records^Educational Dept., P,0. Box RCA 1000, Indianapolis, 

IN 46291. ^ 
Rhythms Productions. 13152 Grant Avenue, Downey, CA 90242. 
Russell Records, Inc., P.O. Box 3318, Ventura, CA 93003. 
S&R Records, 1609 Broadway, New York, NY 10017, 
Statler Records, Inc. 200 Engineers Road, Smithtown, NY 11787, 
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AVAILABLE FROM AAHPER- 



ANNOUNCING - DANCE /S . . . 
,A 12-minule slide-tape presentation 
designed to supplement and lllastratc 
the philosophy presented in Dance as 
Education. This media pa^^age ex- 
em{rfifies the meaning and value of 
dance and should be experienced by 
young and old, men and women, 
schools and communities. In essence. 
Dance /s . . , is an overview of what 
dance Is! For further information, 
write to Dr. Margie Hanson, execu- 
tive director. National Dance fi^soc- 
iation, 1201 Sixteen^ Street, N.W.. 
Washington, DC 2003^. 

ARTS AND AESTHETICS: AN 
AGENDA FOR THE FUTURE 

This yearbook, a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference held at 
Aspen, Colorado, on June 22-25, 1976, 
reflects the passage of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
in regard to arts and aesthetic educa- 
Hon in America. Sponsored jointly by 
CERMEL, inc. and the Education Pro- 
gram of the Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies, and supported by 
the National Institute of Education, 
whose recommendations include cre- 
ating a national center for research in 
the arts and aesthetics. Available in 
hardback cover, this yearbook is 
essential to all concerned with the 
future of the arts. 1977. 



CHILDREN'S DANCE 
A book desigrted tb show how dance 
can be used in the daswoom in lively, 
irmovative ways. Appropriate for tte 
classroom teacher as well as the spe^ 
cialist in dance and physical activities. 
Covers such topics as dance as an ex- 
pre^on of feelings^ folk and ethnic 
contributions, dancing for boys, and ^ 
composing dance. 1973. 

COMING TO OUR SENSES: THE . 

SIGNIFICANCE OF ARTS FOR 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 

"It is time to acknowledge the power 
and urgency of arts education." This 
is the central theme of this manifesto 
designed to give the arts educational 
priority along with the more tradi- 
tional disciplines. Chaired by David 
Rockefeller, Jr. as a challenge to our 
"national policy," calling on every 
level of government, teachers, school 
administrators and parents - not 
merely to teach Children about arts 
themselves, but to enrich learning in 
general by greater emphasis on arts 
in OUT educational framework. 19?7* , 

DANCE AS EDUCATION 

A new publication designed to meet 
the need for credible and readily ac- 
cessible information essential for cre- 
ating, guiding, evaluating and de- 
fending dance experiences in the 
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schools. Emphjrsis-is on the value of 
dance and how it can best be experi- 
enced. Topics include: the what and 
why of dance; dance in education and ^ 
the right of access to dance; curricula 
in dance; and teachers and specialists 
in dance. This publication is the r^ult 
of a conference held October 22-25, 
1976 at the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, Washington, 
D.C., as part of a National Dance 
Association Profect on Issues and 
Concerns in Dance EduCfction and 
partially sponsored by a grant from 
the Alliance for Arts Education, a 
joint project of the JFK Center and the 
. OHice of Education A Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Sub- 
sequently, it has been endorsed by the 
American College Dance Festivaf 
Association, American Dance Guild, 



Inc., Association of American Dance 
Companies, Committee on Research 
in Dance, Country Dance and Song 
Society of America and Sacred Dance 
Guild. 
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